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THE QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What do we know about the popu- 
lation of New Mexico? How largea pro- 
portion of it is of Mexican origin? 

2. What happy organization reporis $90 
in the treasury to start the new year with? 

3. What missionary received a gold 
medal from the government for bravery in 
aiding two men attacked by ten and 
capturing the ten? 

4. ‘Active and Attractive ’’—what body 
has adopted that alliterative goal? 

5. India is said to be “crossing the space 
between ’’—what ? 

6. The author of a certain book believes 
‘it is our common task now to get a new 
world.” Who is the author and what is 
the name of his book? 

7. ‘‘The church at home owes the mis- 
sionary a supreme debt.’’ Who says that? 

8. What is described as a would- be 
crime against civilization? 

9. That was a clever idea, having an 
‘“‘Exchange-of-Ideas Meeting.” What 
society originated that? 

10. What did the Garo say when asked 
whac his uniform was? 

11. How many baptisms and additions 
followed the visit of Mr. Divine to an 
Indiana church? 

12. Housing problems acute every- 
where. Where has it touched two Home 
Mission missionaries ? 

13. In what mission field were there five 
floods in one month? 

14. How many home mission workers 
are your dollars supporting? 

15. What school is said to have turned 
out the ablest preachers in Cuba? 

16. What boy gave the first money he 
ever earned to foreign missions? 

17. What is “your first and principal 
business as a disciple of Christ?” 

18. What is given as the fourth reason 
why we should complete the $100,000,000 
Fund? 

19. How many foreign students are 
there in our American colleges and 
universities ? 

20. ‘‘China’s appeal comes to us in the 
name’’—complete the sentence. 

Prizes for 1920 will be awarded soon. 
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ISSIONS invites you into the Spanish- 
speaking field of missionary effort, as 
one of its special features. The frontis- 
piece may surprise you by proving that 
Panama has its Liberty Bell as well as 
Philadelphia. You are taken to Central 
America also by the opening chapters of 
Miss Blackmore’s pioneer experiences. 
Mr. Detweiler gives a comprehensive 
survey of our mission work in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Honduras, Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua, and Miss Young 
tells her first impressions of Mexico, 
where she is teaching in our home 
mission school. The work in the Philippines is covered, 
and there are many fine illustrations, of the kind that 
make one familiar with the scenes in which our mission- 
aries are carrying on their splendid service. The reader 

-can hardly help taking a new interest in missions among 
the Spanish-speaking people, thousands of whom are in 
our own country, as Mrs.- Westfall indicates in her 
conference report from the southwest. 

In a peculiar sense this is Promotion Number. In 
response to the action of the General Board of Promotion 
at Minneapolis, and at the suggestion of Dr. Aitchison, 
the Editor has made an attempt to visualize some of the 
work that is being done through The New World Move- 
ment of the Northern Baptists. ‘It is wonderful what 
different things men see in a dollar. One sees an added 
one hundred cents to his capital; another an added 
gratification or luxury; a third an added pleasure; a fourth 
an added book or picture; a fifth an added chance to 
travel; a sixth an added opportunity to feed a hungry 
child; a seventh an added benefaction, and so on in- 
definitely. Find out what one sees first in a dollar and 
you can take his moral and spiritual measure. Now, our 
purpose has been to translate a dollar into terms of life, 
of missionary accomplishment, of churches and schools 
and converts, of happy homes and people, of transformed 
life and outlook. To show what your dollars are doing, 
when thus put into circulation among human beings, is 
surely the stimulating sort of information needed. When 
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Hints at What You Will Find in this Issue 


our church members as a whole are brought to see the real 
satisfaction and service and achievement for man and 
God resident in the dollar, they will know how to estimate 
the dollar aright, and what to do with it, using it as a 
steward acting under divine responsibility. 

Beyond this, our readers are given the facts regarding 
denominational affairs, including the settlement of 
Interchurch obligations, the coming regional conferences, 
and other matters of interest. We all want to know the 
facts, and find in them the forward moving spirit. If we 
go together, we shall surely go toward the goal. 

The issue contains much else that should have atten- 
tion. China’s appalling need is brought home—an appeal 
to humanity. There is a review of two thoughtful articles 
on Indian problems under the new governmental liberty, 
and of a new volume on foreign mission and church 
problems by Dr. Robert E. Speer, the strong Christian 
leader who has come to the kingdom of interdenomi- 
national cooperation for such a time as this, as President 
of the Federal Council. The special pages of missions in 
pictures indicate the illustrative purpose for the future. 
The account of the all-day meeting of the Home Mission 
Board chronicles a new departure and commendable one. 
The Book of Remembrance pages are bringing proofs of 
their effectiveness and use by many, and the various 
news sections, including interdenominational missionary 
information, cannot be skipped without loss. Our 
friends say Missions is getting better all the time. That 
is the intention. By the way, the attractive cover picture 
shows the eternal feminine—whether in India, China, 
Japan, Africa, Europe or the Americas. Note the in- 
telligent type, in connection with the article on the 
education of the women of India. 

In this month of Washington and Lincoln’s birth, may 
this nation move in the expression of its mighty will to 
lead in world disarmament. To fail here would be a 
crime against civilization and a shameful forfeiture of 
our moral world leadership. On this subject the Chris- 
tian forces of America should speak with no uncertain 
sound. Millions for starving China but not one cent for 
more battleships—that ought to be the verdict of the 
American people, and we believe it will be. 
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CHRISTMAS SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL AT DIRIAMBA, NICARAGUA 


Going Forward With the Book in Nicaragua 


DRAMATIC INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF ELEANOR BLACKMORE 
A PIONEER IN CENTRAL AMERICA IN PERILOUS DAYS 


BY COE HAYNE 


I. “I May Have BEEN WRONG” ° 


HE door of the little mission 
building in Managua, Nicaragua, 
suddenly was thrown open and 
three small girls rushed in and 
dropped upon their knees before 
the missionary. 

“Pray quick, Miss Blackmore!” 
pleaded one of the girls. 

‘‘What has happened ?’’ de- 
manded the missionary, as she 
noted the abject fear in the faces of 


two of her young friends. 

“We met papa on the street just now and he saw us 
walking with Eva. Papa will beat us when we get home.” 

Miss Blackmore understood. Eva was the daughter of 
Christian parents and attended the Mission Sunday 
School, and in Managua at that time it was considered a 
public disgrace to be seen in company with evangelicals, 
or anyone who even attended the services at the mission. 

“Tf we pray, papa can’t beat us.” 

The simple faith of the children touched the mission- 
ary’s heart. 

“Yes, let us pray,” she said. 

The two girls for whom the prayer was offered went 
home to be seized by their enraged father. His whip was 
in readiness. 

“Papa, you can’t beat us.” 





The man was of great strength, a soldier seasoned by 
the prolonged campaigns of a recent revolution. 

“T can’t beat you!” The revolutionist laughed, his arm 
upraised. But his curiosity was excited. ‘‘Why can’t 
I beat you?” 

“Because we stopped in at the Mission and prayed.” 

Whether it was the voice of a conscience seldom heeded, 
or the unquestioning faith that shone in the eyes of his 
young daughters, that prevented the outrage, the 
narrator is unable to state. At any rate the father did 
not strike the blows he fully had intended to administer 
as the punishment he felt was due. 

One day Miss Blackmore heard a woman’s voice on the 
other side of a high board fence in the rear of the Mission. 
Through a crack between two boards she saw a pair of 
black eyes. 

“‘T dare not come into the Mission,” said the native. 
“Will you not tell me some of the things in your book 
while I stand here? I dare not let my husband know that 
I have spoken to you.” 

The mother of the two girls mentioned above, the wife 
of the revolutionist, was this humble petitioner for the 
crumbs of the Bread of Life. 

Miss Blackmore pried a board out of the fence and 
spoke to her audience of one. Earnestly and lovingly 
she told her the story of the Saviour’s love and of the 
salvation which is the heritage of all who accept this love. 
This sacred clandestine meeting was repeated time after 
time until the native woman became a devoted follower of 
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Christ. Daily she read in secret the Bible which Miss 
Blackmore gave her until she was discovered in the act 
by her husband, who, in his anger, destroyed the book. 

One day the man found his wife at the Mission. “If I 
catch you here again I’ll shoot you,” he declared. 

Later the revolutionist relented somewhat, for he noted 
that his harshness was making his wife despondent. As 
he truly loved her, after his rough fashion, he went to see 
the priest about her strange religious awakening. 

“She wants to read the Bible all the time and what can 
I do?” he asked. 

The padre gave the man a Bible and instructed him to 
tell his wife that as a special privilege he would allow her 
to read it. “This favor should make her contented to 
remain a good Catholic,” he added. But if the Romanist 
thought thereby to keep the woman away from the 
Mission he was mistaken. At the first opportunity she 
took the Bible to Miss Blackmore for her inspection. 

“Ts this the good Book?” asked the woman, after she 
had explained how it had come into her possession. 

When Miss Blackmore read the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society on the title page of the book she was 
surprised. However, she knew that the colporters of this 
Society had visited Nicaragua and that every Bible the 
priests could lay their hands upon had been confiscated as 
“immoral literature.” 

“Keep it and read it,” said the missionary. 
good Book.” 

As the revolutionist was not told where the book came 
from, he began to read it too. For had not the padre 
given it to him? 

There came a change in that home. It came to pass 
that in time the mother and children were enabled to 
attend the Mission without molestation from the father. 
And occasionally he was seen in the vicinity of the build- 
ing where the hated evangelicals held their services. 
This man who had sent a bullet crashing through a 
window one day to terrorize the missionary and her 
comrades of the Cross now came to stand at a distance to 
listen respectfully to the preaching of the gospel. One 
day he stood in the middle of the street and called to Miss 
Blackmore. She stept to the door. 

“Miss Blackmore,” he humbly apologized, “I may 
have been wrong.” 

Then he strode away. 

A few days afterward he was called out to fight, for 
another revolution was in progress. He never came back. 
The widow and her daughters are now members of the 
Baptist church at Managua. 


“Tt is the 


II. Tue Mos’s ATTAck 


Down the street toward the little Mission a mob was 
making its way, only pausing long enough to demolish 
the homes of two members of the evangelical church that 
some Christians had dared to establish in Managua at a 
time when it was scarcely permissible publicly to declare 
a regard for any church except the Roman Catholic. 
Eleanor Blackmore, the missionary, heard the commotion 
and ran toa friendly merchant to inquire as to its nature 
and cause. 

“Miss Blackmore, you are not safe in this city,” the 
man told her frankly. “The mob is headed by some 
fanatics who intend to smash the Mission and frighten 
into submission every Protestant believer.” 

Miss Blackmore returned to the Mission and told all 
who were assembled there to go to their homes and to 


remain within doors until the fury of the mob had spent 
itself. She then entered her own home, which was in 
another part of the Mission building, to secure her 
valuables and some property belonging to two Bible 
Societies whose interests she cared for in Nicaragua. 
She could hardly believe that the populace intended to 
destroy the Mission, but it was not long before her doubts 
fled. Before she could effect her own escape the rioters 
were smashing the doors and windows. Next they would 
probably demolish the little apartment between the 
Mission and Miss Blackmore’s part of the house. She 
heard their threats of violence against all “heretics.” 
For the first time since beginning her work in that far- 
away land she entertained a feeling that her life was in 
danger. As there were rioters at the rear of the building 
—she could hear them battering in the back door of the 
Mission—she was at a loss to know how to escape unseen. 

The only front window in that part of the building 
where Miss Blackmore had her living rooms was a small 
transom over the entrance. Climbing upon a chair she 
swung this window open and peered without. Just below 
her she saw a policeman who was helpless to disperse the 
mob, but evidently had taken a position near her door to 
protect her if possible. 

“Ts it safe for me to’come out?” she asked. 

“Not at this moment,” replied the officer. 
give you notice when I see the way clear.” 

Presently the word was given and Miss Blackmore 
unlocked her door and sought refuge in a bakery across 
the street. 

“T will give ten dollars to the person who gets a cab for 
me,” she offered, knowing that safety lay in keeping out 
of sight of the fanatics. She knew that she could not 
remain in the bakery long as the proprietor had been 
hostile to her work. 

A man crawled out from under the counter. She 
recognized her next door neighbor! With his wife and 
child he had fled from the small apartment between the 
Mission and the missionary’s living quarters. While he 
had not attended the Mission he had been willing to live 
under the same roof that sheltered a Protestant mission- 
ary and he had allowed this sympathetic little English- 
woman to nurse to health his child, therefore he knew 
that he was in disgrace and might suffer at the hands 
of the misguided rioters. As a matter of fact they 
did not spare his home. But his gratitude to Miss 
Blackmore now overcame his fears and he volunteered 
to call a cab. 

Fortunately the cab arrived before any member of the 
mob discovered the near presence of the missionary. 
Miss Blackmore was taken in safety to the British con- 
sulate—she was an English subject—and thence to a 
hotel across the street from the consulate. 

American and English residents of Managua advised 
Miss Blackmore to give up her pioneer Christian work in 
the city as altogether futile in the face of such odds. But 
she labored faithfully on, visiting all the evangelical 
Christians in their homes and encouraging them to remain 
steadfast in the faith. The municipal authorities repaired 
the damages caused by the mob, and in a month or two 
Miss Blackmore again took up her residence at the 
Mission and regular services were resumed. 


“T will 


III. CREED AND A BROKEN HEART 


The little Mission in Managua, in a way, was the 
biggest attraction in the city fora time. But the greater 
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part of the audience stood outside the building. Anyone 
stepping over the threshold of the Mission could see his 
name in the paper the next day; he also could see his best 
friends resorting to various methods of avoiding him in 
public places. Many wanted to walk in the light but 
could not endure the resulting persecution. To live 
through the early days of evangelical Christianity in a 
land where Christ’s evangelists have been unknown is to 
understand the Master’s words, “‘And everyone that hath 
left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal life.” 

During those early days—and those days were not so 
long ago—members of some of Managua’s first families 
traveled long distances to obscure rural places where the 
missionaries were holding meetings, just to get a taste of 
the gospel without suffering the social ostracism which 
would have been their lot should they have identified 
themselves with the local Mission forces. Nevertheless 
there have been notable instances of the complete 
surrender of all things which you and I hold as among our 
most priceless treasures, namely, the comradeship of 
friends, the sure compensations that follow in the wake of 
competency in one’s chosen profession or business, the 
high regard of contemporaries. All these were forfeited 
when one should as much as step over the threshold of the 
little Mission. 

A beautiful Nicaraguan girl, a graduate student at the 


University, possessing the degree of A.B., and nearing 
the completion of a course in law, was horrified when her 
mother .and the little ones in the family became regular 
attendants at the Mission. Such a procedure for her was 
unthinkable, the last word in bad form. The disgrace 
was hard enough to bear as it was. She remained aloof. 
She had no thought of sacrificing her profession, the 
estimation of her young associates, her social position. 
It was not to be thought of. 

“Pray for our young people of Central America!” 
implored Miss Blackmore at the climax of a wonderful 
story she was telling one afternoon to a group of Brooklyn 
women. ‘They have so much to give up when they 
accept Christ!” 

God heard the prayers which Miss Blackmore and her 
native co-laborers offered in behalf of this brilliant young 
law-student. Yes, in time the latter took Christ at his 
word. Humbly, penitently she came to the Cross. And 
the ‘“‘hundredfold?” Yes, she has received that and 
more, although she has accepted a position in the 
Mission school at a very low salary. Every day she 
gathers her pupils—she calls them her children—about 
her for a prayer meeting. Willingly and bravely, and for 
His name’s sake, she stands the insolence of her oldtime 
bosom companions. The “hundredfold?” One glance 
into that sweet, happy face and into those sparkling, 
resolute eyes will give the answer. For of what worth are 
creed and position to one with a broken heart? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 

















A GROUP OF BELIEVERS AT MANAGUA, NICARAGUA. THIS IS THE KIND OF CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION MISS BLACKMORE HAS 


GATHERED AND TAUGHT. 


SHE IS SEATED ON THE RIGHT 
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_ Abraham Lincoln’s Tribute to Washington 


ASHINGTON is the mightiest name of earth—long since mightiest 

in the cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in the cause of moral 
reformation. On that name no eulogy is expected. It can not be. To add 
brightness to the sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike impos- 
sible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked deathless splendor leave it shining on.—In an address before the 
Washingtonian Society on February 22, 1842. 





The tribute of one of America’s greatest men to another—both secure in 
a fame that is immortal and ever growing in lustre. 















































China—The Appeal to Humanity 


ONDITIONS in China do not improve. All the reports confirm the 
c statements regarding the starving situation in which from thirty to 
forty millions of people are plunged. America must furnish the 
largest amount of relief, if these millions are to be saved, and it must be 
furnished immediately, not three months from now. 

Suppose that one-third of the population of these United States should 
suddenly be thrown into a foodless condition, with thousands of men, 
women and children succumbing daily to the pangs of hunger and no help 
in sight; with hopeless fathers poisoning their families as the only way to 
save them from the prolonged agonies of starvation. 

What an immediate outpouring of relief would come from the other two- 
thirds of our population, free from such conditions. Remember what was 
done in the case of the great fire in Chicago, of the great earthquake and 
fire in San Francisco more recently, of other dire calamities by fire, flood, 
earthquake and famine that have visited different parts of the globe. 

These are the appeals to humanity that have never gone unheeded. 
Christians have always led in the response, and the Christian churches 
have not been looked to in vain, although they have not always been fore- 
most or duly recognized, because their members have not waited to make 
their gifts through church channels. 

Now in China the Baptists have an opportunity to-make such a response 
to this appeal to humanity as will tell mightily upon the future of that people 
in regard to Christianity. Secretary Franklin believes we can do more by 
an immediate and large-hearted outpouring of relief money for China than 
by a decade of our missionary endeavor—more in the way of impressing 
upon China the true spirit of Christianity. At the least we can add vastly 
to the faithful and effective work which our missionaries have done and are 
doing in that land of marvelous possihilities for good and evil. 

We can make our witness still stronger because we have no mission 
stations in the field directly affected by the famine. We are giving therefore 
in an absolutely altruistic and disinterested way, showing the unity of our 
Christian spirit. 

What we do for China relief cannot count on our Hundred Million 
Dollar undertaking. This is another reason why what we do will count for 
still more as proof of our readiness to assume an extra burden, even to the 
extent of sacrifice, when it is a call like this to save human life. 

China’s appeal comes to us in the name of all that is Christlike. Let 
the response be worthy of us. True there are the other appeals, and they 
are worthy. But now is our call for China—and that should meet with 
immediate response, not taking from others but from ourselves the extra, 
over and above. 

Send your offerings for China to Mr. Geo. B. Huntington, Treasurer 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, which is working in cooperation 
with the China Relief Committee appointed by the President. The money 
will promptly go where it will mean quickest transmutation into food 
that will save life. Promptness now means life preservation. 
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Some Educational Problems in Self-Governing India 
A REVIEW BY THE EDITOR 


tains articles of value on The Education of the 

Indian Villager, The Preparation of Indian Women 
for Public Service, Ancestor Worship: Its Origin and 
Results, Foreign Missionary Administration, the en- 
trance upon office of the High Commissioner of Jerusa- 
lem, Sir Herbert Samuel, The Life of Love, and Notes on 
Africa and the Mohammedan World. This quarterly 
published by the Church Missionary Society (Anglican) 
is of a high order. The writers know their subjects and 
deal adequately with them in English undefiled. 


[Te Church Missionary Review for December con- 


INDIAN VILLAGE EDUCATION 


The writer on the education of the Indian villager 
says we are rapidly approaching a crisis in the matter 
of the advance of Christianity in India. People have 
been pouring into the Christian church for years at an 
unprecedented and accelerating rate. The problem 
of educating them, devolving almost wholly on the 
churches, was always difficult and is getting more com- 
plicated. The increase of the congregations has been 
far more rapid than the increase of teachers. Conse- 
quently the standard of literacy in the Christian congre- 
gations, already dangerously low (though much higher 
than among the surrounding heathen) is falling instead 
of rising. A problem of first magnitude has been created. 
A Commission was sent out by the missionary societies 
in Great Britain and North America to inquire into the 
conditions of village education in India and the possibil- 
ity of improving them. First a survey had to be made, 
the Commission beginning its work in 1919. One of its 
chief recommendations was that of the substitution all 
over the rural areas of a new type of education at the 
stage just above the village primary school. For the 
primary schools it is proposed that much greater atten- 
tion should be given to the teacher—or a better trained 
teacher under better supervision as a remedy for the 
present defects. But after this primary stage what is to 
be done for the boys who have learned to read and write, 
to fit them to be more efficient members of the village 
community, and through them collectively to lift the 
whole village community itself to a higher level. These 
communities, it should be remembered, have become 
Christian under the mass movement, and therefore re- 
quire instruction from the ground up. The interesting 
proposal of the Commission is a new type of middle 
school called the “‘ vocational,” to be the type for all mis- 
sions aiming at the Christianization of the villages. The 
fundamental principles of these schools will be that the 
industrial training will accustom the pupil to tools, pro- 
cesses and so on, usable in the village, but the best that 
can be found, while the mental training will make him 
capable of keeping in touch with improvements of method 
in his after life, and his social training will accustom 
him to think in terms of the community. This type of 
school would not educate the boy away from village life, 
and would in turn profoundly modify that life by return- 
ing to the villages in increasing numbers young men with 
an altogether new outlook on life. At the same time no 


boy fitted for the literary or scientific course of the high 
school and later the university need be debarred from it. 


For the carrying out of this plan the Commission agrees 
that cooperation is absolutely necessary, since the prob- 
lem is too large to be solved otherwise. The writer says: 
“No single mission that exists is big enough to carry on 
the institutions necessary to do the work adequately and 
economically. The theological training that each mis- 
sion will wish given to the men who are to be its evangel- 
ists, catechists, and pastors, it will probably wish to give, 
and can best give, by itself. But normal training insti- 
tutions maintained by the united effort of a group of mis- 
sions will train teachers; the same is true of agricul- 
tural institutes. And educational committees for large 
areas must, to do their work effectively, be representative 
of all missions in their areas.” 

When it is considered that India is a land of village 
communities, the importance of this matter will be ap- 
preciated. 


INDIAN WOMEN AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


All who know India, says the writer—President Ellen 
McDonald, of Madras Women’s College—are thinking 
with sympathetic goodwill of the new venture in self- 
government on which she is starting. It is a great mo- 
ment in the history of our modern world when this 
enormous group of ancient peoples, inspired for the first 
time with the ideals of self-government and public re- 
sponsibility, takes its first step along the road leading 
towards a complete self-control. A part of the problem 
as yet little considered is the effect which the changes 
are likely to produce on the half of the population which 
consists of women. As to giving Indian women the 
same enfranchisement as men, this has been discussed 
but delayed for the present, though the granting of such 
powers is only a question ‘of time. Meanwhile, far 
more important will be the effect of the changes on their 
position, and that of their cooperation, which is essential 
to the working of the new scheme. The indirect influ- 
ence of women on the Indian world is very great, and it 
may be full of danger and disadvantage. Only one per 
cent. of Indian women possess even the rudiments of 
school education, and their ignorance of all that lies be- 
yond the range of personal relations is almost unrelieved. 
The danger of such widespread ignorance in a responsible 
nation cannot be overlooked. 

India is just now at the most difficult and dangerous 
stage of her political education. As long as the popula- 
tion was admittedly illiterate, little interest was felt 
in public affairs, government seemed like the weather, an 
incalculable force, and the good and evil were accepted 
with no very lively sense of gratitude or resentment. 
Now India is crossing the space between the safety of 
ignorance and the sagacity of clear knowledge. A fairly 
large number of men are now able to read the danger- 
ously simple and clear statements of political malcon- 
tents, but are not sufficiently trained to master the neces- 
sarily more complex language of the government enact- 
ments against which they are urged to protest. Imgnor- 
ance and misunderstanding are responsible for a very 
large part of Indian discontent; to arrive at a fact is a 
work of patience and effort but fear and indignation are 
never far to seek. 
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All this is still more true about women, whose illiteracy 
and lack of experience render them even more ready than 
men to be misled by blind guides. Education is the only 
remedy. India is now suffering from the defective and 
limited diffusion of education among her men, and we 
are forced to fear that she may have to pay a heavy pen- 
alty for her long continued neglect of the education of 
women. The moral force of Indian women is very great, 
and few things have proved more dangerous in the his- 
tory of every nation than a combination of moral force 
and ignorant judgment. Few women would be more 
capable of rendering devoted and unselfish service to the 
national welfare; few could be so easily misled by appeals 
to their highest feelings, into heroic adhesion to a bad 
cause. If India, therefore, is to avoid the great dangers of 
impulsive and ill-considered action, instigated by emo- 
tional appeals, it is essential to widen by a hundredfold 
the scope of women’s education. A beginning has been 
made by the present Government and by Christian mis- 
sions, and the initial difficulties have in many parts of 
India been overcome, but the movement is still small and 
weak. (Here is a tremendous appeal for the increase 
of our mission schools. This article is profoundly signifi- 
cant, indicating that the hour for Christianity has struck, 
if the church is ready to plant adequate schools.—Ed.) 

The writer goes on to point out how women ought to 
be on the boards of health and education, and should take 
the leading part in the management of girls’ schools. 
Here is a fine characterization of Indian womanhood: 

“The great strength of the Indian women is her capac- 
ity for personal relationships. Within the circle of her 
own acquaintance she is admirable for devotion, readi- 
ness to serve, helpfulness, sympathy, and self-forgetful- 


ness. Hitherto she has had little opportunity for im- 
personal service, for the spending of time and effort on 
people whom she does not know by name, for the kind of 
work which is done on boards and committees. It will 
long seem to her unnatural to be troubled about matters 
so remote as the sanitary condition of a different part 
of the town from her own, unless she has a friend or rela- 
tion living there. This is not selfishness but the natural 
result of the system which for generations has hedged 
in the women of India and rendered their lives narrow 
and restricted. But as education spreads, the quick 
imagination and-kindly disposition will make their sym- 
pathies effective as soon as they are widened. 

“India greatly needs a small class of professional wo- 
men who are willing to devote all their time and effort to 
the public service. This class will naturally be of very 
slow growth, and in the meantime the main bulk of 
women’s public work must fall on the more numerous and 
more leisured class of educated married women, a class 
which is constantly being recruited from our high schools 
and colleges. A wonderful opportunity is given to those 
who are at work in such places‘to fit the girls for public 
service. They are to be not only wives and mothers, not 
only teachers and doctors, but pioneers along a path of 
unknown difficulty towards what may seem to them an 
uncertain goal. At present the influences which sur- 
round these girls in the years of their education are mainly 
Christian, and it is for us to see that, together with the 
ideal of freedom which is now rousing to enthusiasm all 
the educated youth of India, there is implanted also the 
Christian ideal of disinterested service which alone can 
render that freedom a blessing.” 

Baptist women will realize the force of this. 





for the work. 


Gospel to the lost. 





God Cares—Do We? 


ORGET not that your first and principal business as a disciple 
FB: Christ is to give the Gospel to those who have it not. 

who is not a missionary Christian will be a missing Christian 
when the great day comes of bestowing the rewards of service. 


Therefore, ask yourselves daily what the Lord would have you 
do in connection with the work of carrying the news of salvation to 
the perishing millions. Search carefully whether He would have you 
go yourself to the heathen, if you have the youth and fitness required 


Or, if you cannot go in person, inquire diligently what blood 
mortgage there is upon your property in the interest of Foreign Mis- 
sions, how much you owe to the heathen because of what you owe 
to Christ for redeeming you with His precious blood. 


I warn you that it will go hard with you when the Lord comes 
to reckon with you, if He finds your wealth hoarded up in needless 
accumulations instead of being sacredly devoted to giving the 


He 


A. J. GORDON. 
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ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MEXICAN BAPTISTS AT TORREON 


A Brief Survey of Our Latin-American Missions 


BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


=~ HE American Baptist Home Mission 
CaN Society has work in six countries of Latin 
Not) North America. In three of these the 
s4V43 churches are well along in the second, 
yes third, and fourth decades of. their life; 
=> some have attained their majority in fact 
as well as in years, and others are within sight of it. In 
the other three countries the missions are still in their 
infancy or early childhood. 
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CUBA 


Up to within three years there were as many as five 
American missionaries in evangelistic work in our Eastern 
Cuban Mission. Now there is not one, except in so far as 
Principal Robert Tourledge in connection with his school 
work exercises a general oversight over the churches. 
Other and more needy fields have claimed the services of 
these missionaries, and the Mission has been left in the 
hands of pastors trained in our school at El Cristo. 
Educational effort has gone hand in hand with evangelism 
in Cuba from the very start; primary schools were 
established in all of the large towns in connection with our 
churches, and a large secondary school at El Cristo, 
called Los Colegios Internacionales. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that the Cuba Mission leads our other 
Missions in the matter of self-support. The favorable 
economic situation of the island must also be taken into 
account; there has been a long era of prosperity, and 
unemployment has never been a problem as in Porto 
Rico. But the principal factor is the initiative and 
teaching of the missionaries, who have brought it to pass 
that Cuban Baptists now provide for sixty per cent. of 
the cost of the Mission. Each year sees a reduction in the 
amount of the operating budget submitted to the Home 
Mission Society. 

In addition to this gain there was formed at the last 
annual convention a Cuban Home Mission Society, and 
funds were subscribed for the evangelization of the 
Baracoa district, the wildest and most inaccessible part 
of the island at the extreme eastern end. One of the 
workers was selected as executive secretary, and in 


connection with his duties as colporter of our Publication 
Society he visits the churches, stimulating their mission- 
ary spirit and promoting their unity. 

The headquarters of our Mission is at El Cristo, where 
Principal Routledge has gathered about him a capable 
corps of teachers, American and Cuban, and built up a 
strong school of junior college grade. His success has 
brought us great embarrassment. The school has grown 
beyond bounds, and unless new buildings are soon pro- 
vided, it will lose the opportunity of becoming the 














REV. CHARLES S. DETWEILER 
Superintendent of Work in Latin North America 


Robert College of Latin America. Last September fifty 
students were turned away for lack of room, and this 
means fifty new contacts with promising families lost. 
These are not charity pupils, but children whose parents 
are able and willing to pay for their education. The most 
urgent need of the Cuban Mission is for a greater school 
at El Cristo to provide the future leadership of our 
churches and of the island. 
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OUR MISSION FIELD IN 
EASTERN CUBA 














MAP SHOWS A LITTLE MORE THAN HALF THE ISLAND 


There are 1,939 members in our 56 churches, cared for 
by 19 pastors. The total offerings of the past year 
amounted to $16,184. 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico is an overcrowded island. Without going 
far afield each Baptist pastor is confronted with thronging 
opportunities. Four of our churches are clamorimg for 
help in providing additions to their buildings to take care 
of Sunday schools that pass the 200 mark in attendance. 
A plain chapel without class-rooms, built for the begin- 
ning of the work fifteen and twenty years ago, is no longer 
sufficient. At Santurce it is necessary to have two 
sessions of the Sunday school. In San Juan we are build- 
ing a new chapel and parsonage combined. It is in a 
commanding location diagonally opposite the site of the 
new capitol, and will provide room and equipment for 
social and educational work, situated as it is on the edge 
of a crowded section where live the dock and factory 
laborers. 

In spite of their deep poverty Porto Rican churches 
have made notable gains in the liberality of their offer- 
ings, and last July the church in Caguas actually reached 
its goal in the matter of assuming full responsibility for 
its pastor’s support. This is the first church of any 
denomination on the island to take this position. 

In Porto Rico there has been made the greatest 
progress of any of our fields in interdenominational co- 
operation. Considering how small the island is, and how 
near to one another the denominations have to live and 
work, it would be disastrous were there to prevail a spirit 
of rivalry. For a number of years Baptists have co- 
operated with other denominations in maintaining a 
common evangelical paper, which has the largest circu- 
lation of any periodical of any kind on the island. Within 
the past two years we have also cooperated with others 
In a seminary where the young men ‘of the different 
missions may take advantage of some courses in common. 
This is located in our Grace Conaway Institute at Rio 
Piedras. After a year and a half of experience we believe 
that this was a wise move. 

There are 2,303 Baptists in Porto Rico, distributed 
among 23 town churches and 24 churches in the open 
country. There are five American missionaries and 
nineteen Porto Rican pastors. The total offerings for 
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the past year were $11,646. G. A. Riggs of Rio Piedras 
is the General Missionary. 


MeExIco 


Mexico is in the most hopeful situation since the fall 
of Porfirio Diaz. The last revolution was in many 
respects the most amazing and the most promising of all 
—it was so short and marked by so little bloodshed. ° 
It also occasioned surprise that there were so few changes 
in the personnel of the government and that trouble- 
makers like Villa were so successfully disposed of. We 
think that we have hit upon the right explanation. It was 
less a revolution than a reformation. The same party is 
in power with much the same liberal program. The 
principal change was in the elimination of a coterie of 
grafting generals who had surrounded Carranza, and in 
the disavowal of Carranza’s anti-Americanism. The new 
administration seems to be in the hands of reformers, who 
want to develop public education, and who advocate 
prohibition among other things. There is no change in 
the anti-clerical spirit of the government. Rome will not 
return to its place of power and special privilege. 

There are three important centers for our work: 
Mexico City, where Dr. A. B. Rudd, our General 
Missionary, lives; Puebla, where Dr. Conwell is at the 
head of our Latin American Hospital, and where the 
Woman’s Society has a Normal and Bible Training 
School for girls; and Saltillo, where is the Seminary, of 
which Rev. Alejandro Trevifio is now president. Aside 
from the two above-mentioned there are no American 
missionaries on the staff of the General Society in Mexico. 
As in Cuba, the work is largely ‘in the hands of national 
pastors, many of whom represent the second generation 
of Protestants. At Monterrey is located our oldest and 
only self-supporting church. ‘Tampico and Mexico City 
are near this goa:. The latest and most notable develop- 
ment has been the assuming by Mexican Baptists of 
responsibility for evangelizing the non-Spanish-speaking 
Indians of the Republic. One of the pastors, who is a 
native Indian, has given himself to this work, supported 
by and under the direction of the National Baptist 
Convention. 
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Affiliated with Northern Baptists are 20 churches, with 
a total membership of 1,500, under the care of 18 pastors. 
The contributions for all purposes last year amounted to 


$4,500. 
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SALVADOR 


Our Salvador Mission has just completed ten years of 
existence, and during this time ten churches have been 
organized with a membership of 546. During these years 
little has been done in an educational way, except for the 
maintaining of a day school in Santa Ana. There is need 
of more schools, especially of a secondary school in the 
capital where workers may be trained. There are three 
stations where American missionaries: are located: 
Santa Ana in the west, where Mr. and Mrs. Todd live; 
San Miguel in the east, where Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey 
make their home; and San Salvador in the center, which 
is the headquarters of our Mission, under Mr. Keech, the 
General Missionary. 

This republic is the most densely populated of any 
country in Latin America with the exception of Porto 
Rico. “The people are accessible, and the door is open. 
Our most pressing need is for a trained ministry, and for 
this we need to develop an institution like the college in 
Cuba. 


NICARAGUA AND HONDURAS 


Nicaragua is our hardest field, but perhaps it would not 
be so if we cultivated it more. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are 
the only representatives of the General Society. The 
Woman’s Board has founded a school in the capital under 
the direction of Miss De Moulin, and in addition has two 
missionaries, one of whom is Miss E. M. Blackmore, a 
veteran in experience. 

There are five organized churches with a total member- 
ship of 125, and five Spanish-speaking pastors. In 
addition there are 14 out-stations. The contributions 
for the year amounted to $447. 

Our work in Honduras began only last July, when our 
first missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Lance A. Mantle, sailed 
from New Orleans. They are now located in 
the capital, Tegucigalpa, hard at work on the 
language. They report many open doors and 
a great field for educational and medical work, 
as well as for the straight preaching of the 
Gospel. With a percentage of illiteracy reach- 
ing up to 90, and with not a single trained 
nurse in the republic, Honduras calls to us 
for Christian deeds of mercy and helpfulness, 
as well as for the Christian message of life. 


AND WHERE METHODS 
ARE STILL IN THE 
PRIMITIVE STAGES 


















WHERE MEN ARE BEASTS OF BURDEN 


LATIN AMERICA IS ONE OF THE MOST NEEDY AND FRUITFUL 
OF ALL THE MISSION FIELDS TODAY 
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How Northern Baptists Met Their Interchurch Obligations 


A FRANK STATEMENT OF FACTS WHICH THE DENOMINATION DESIRES AND HAS 
A RIGHT TO KNOW—THE GREAT THING IS TO HAVE ACCURATE INFORMATION AND 
NOT BE THE PREY TO HEARSAY AND IMAGINATION OR IRRESPONSIBLE RUMOR 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


PAYMENT OF ALL OBLIGATIONS TO THE INTERCHURCH 


IRST comes the matter of the Interchurch World 

Movement. The obligation was a heavy one, but 

Northern Baptists will be relieved to know that 
every dollar of the two and a half millions with interest 
has been paid, and glad that our denomination was the 
first of all which underwrote more than a million dollars 
to pay up in full. The General Board of Promotion has a 
receipt from the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
which held all the guarantees, that will possess a 
permanent interest for Baptists, and should find place 
in the denominational archives. For it is a visible proof 
that the Northern Baptists promptly met all their outside 
obligations and preserved the good name of the denomi- 
nation in the business world. This was the first con- 
sideration. “A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” Any loss could be borne but that of honor 
and good faith. 

How the obligations were met forms a story of much 
interest. Here are two dates that will be memorable: 

November 19, 1920—First payment of $1,020,666.67, 
om the first guarantee and interest from the day 
called. 

December 17, 1920—Payment of $1,523,100, amount 
of second underwriting plus interest. 

The first payment was possible because Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., paid in cash a pledge of $300,000, and 
the trustees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund made advances on their pledges, permitting 
sufficient amounts to apply on the Interchurch obliga- 
tions to cover, in connection with other funds already 
collected for this purpose, the entire amount. Without 
such timely and generous aid it would have been difficult 
to find a way out at that particular juncture of finances, 
and full recognition of this fact should be made. 

The second and still larger obligation was met by 
borrowing a million from the New York Trust Company, 
our own bankers, on the strength of the credit thus firmly 
established, and by the fine spirited action of the national 
societies and boards in cooperating by authorizing the 
Board to withhold from their November receipts a 
sufficient amount, with the $140,000 in hand, to make 
good the total required. Thus the situation was met and 
the denomination saved from disaster. 

Of course this does not mean that the million borrowed 
from the Trust Company will not have to be paid— 
indeed, $200,000 of it has already been paid—and again 
all the organizations and state conventions had to be 


asked to share in bearing the burden until it is lifted 
finally. This large sum will be owed to the bank and the 
missionary organizations until the last dollar is paid. 
And this makes it imperative to secure the payment in 
full of the pledges due this year, in order to wipe out the 
obligation and save the missionary causes from suffering. 

It is well here to let General Director Aitchison make 
the closing statement concerning this matter. He puts it 
so clearly that no one can justify misunderstanding or 
misstating it in future: 

“Beyond question, $2,543,766.67 is a big sum of money 
to pay to any cause. It was more than our share, con- 
siderably more. We originally underwrote one million 
dollars; then, just on the eve of the financial canvass last 
April, the Interchurch came to a crisis. It had reached 
the limit of its borrowing capacity and faced the necessity 
of closing at once. That seemed to spell disaster for our 
canvass, and the Administrative Committee felt that in 
the interest of our own campaign this must be prevented. 
They therefore voted to underwrite a million and a half 
more. In this way they saved the Interchurch Movement 
and, as they believed, our own campaign. It may have 
been a mistake in judgment, but they acted upon the best 
light they had in those strenuous and trying days. 

“Tt is a big sum of money. Of course we never expected 
to have to pay any part of it. We said this over and over 
again in the campaign. We fully believed that the receipts 
of the Interchurch itself would greatly exceed its ex- 
penses. That they did not do so, is a story we do not need 
to repeat here. But what we do want to call attention to 
is this, that, if the full One Hundred Million Dollars are 
raised, outside of the gift of one family made for this 
definite purpose, our experience with the Interchurch will 
have cost the denomination one and three quarter cents 
for every dollar we have subscribed. Of course, if we do 
not raise the full amount the percentage of cost will be 
proportionately greater, but at the very worse the 
relative expense of the Interchurch to the whole New 
World Movement Program is but a fraction of the 
$100,000,000. 

“That is one long, sad chapter closed. It has been a 
costly experiment, but we have learned something from 
our experience. Now we must address ourselves to the 
task of making our own Movement a great success. We 
give the full facts because every one is entitled to know 
the whole story.” 

To this we wish to add our conviction, which is shared 
by the great majority of those familiar with all the facts, 
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that the judgment of the Administrative Committee was 
entirely correct, and that to have permitted the Inter- 
church Movement to collapse at that time would have 
engulfed the entire cause of missions in disaster and have 
given the Christian Churches and American Protestant- 
ism a blow from which it would have taken a generation 
to recover. The financial reverse that was met later 
by the Interchurch was in no wise comparable to the 
spiritual and financial injury that would have overtaken 
all the denominations had the Movement then been 
abandoned. That would have been deemed by the world 
at large a cowardly betrayal, not to be satisfactorily 
explained. 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether due credit has been 
given to the Interchurch for the initiative and stimulus 
it gave to the denominational movements that developed. 
The vision of a world task, and the whole Church 
devoting itself to its whole task, captured the imagination 


“Ve have compassed this mountain long enough. 
God's ‘‘Forward march”’ to his people. 


northward” (Deut. 2:3). 


and awakened response in churches large and small from 
one end of the country to the other. The momentum 
acquired was shared by all and swept them along. 
Nothing is to be gained by decrying a Movement because 
it made grave errors, or by denying its real achievements. 
Not that way lies recovery and new advance, but rather 
along the lines followed by the General Board of Pro- 
motion in arranging for the prompt cancellation of all 
just obligations, and then, forgetting those things that 
are behind, pressing forward to the goal of full 
accomplishment. 

The denomination should know that this settlement 
has not been effected without stress and strain which 
have told heavily upon those charged with responsibility 
for managing the financial details. A debt of gratitude 
is due these leaders for the manner in which they stood 
up to a difficult and disagreeable duty and successfully 
discharged it. 
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so far done nothing, and many thousands of our people have not done all 
SECOND, because of the moral effect of victory. Victory would act like 
It would serve us in fine shape for larger progressive programs. 


THIRD, it would mean the completion of the splendid plans already 
What disaster would result to this great program of the denomina- 


FOURTH, the children in our Father’s great family need to have this done. 
Think of them here—Indians, Mexicans, Negroes, Foreigners in the great 
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cities. Think of them there—in Africa, China, Japan, India, Europe, Armenia, 





Russia. 








They are God’s children, our brothers. 


In what need are they! 


“‘Whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide in him ?”’ 
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What The New World Movement Fund Is Accomplishing 


SEEING THE MISSION WORK IN THE LARGE AND IN DETAIL— 
CONCRETE INSTANCES THAT SHOW WHAT YOUR GIFTS ARE DOING 


What Are Your Dollars Doing? 


OOK at it in the large first. Details will fill in later. 
How many of us realize what is being done through 
the New World Movement, which represents our 
Northern Baptist giving today for all our denominational 
missionary, educational and philanthropic work—work 
that is all a part of the world evangelization which we 
recognize as the divine program in which we are called to 
have our place? ; 

Take it in home and foreign missions, for instance. 
Your dollars are making it possible for our two Foreign 
Mission Societies and the two Home Mission Societies to 
carry on their vast work in nearly all parts of the world— 
in the Americas, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the seas. 
It is practically as impossible to grasp this wide work in a 
single glance as it is to comprehend a billion dollars. 

It helps a little to picture mission fields separately. 
Your Dollars are maintaining in Burma, our oldest 
foreign field, a staff of 200 American missionaries and 
2,755 native workers; 32 mission stations; 8 distinct 
missions to as many races. Because of the dollars given 
since Judson first began his work there are now 1,063 
Baptist churches in Burma, with over 76,000 members. 
There were over 3,000 baptisms in a year. More than 
30,000 students, who are to count in the new Burma, are 
in the schools which your dollars keep going. 

In Assam: A missionary force of 75, to guide the 176 
churches with over 17,000 members, and teach the 5,000 
school children and youth. 

In South India: Think of that Lone Star Mission, and 
then try to realize the present—120 missionaries; 2,000 
native workers; 1,200 churches and preaching stations; 
70,800 church members; 1,000 baptisms in a year; 
855 schools with 24,000 pupils; 6 hospitals and 11 
dispensaries. 

Bengal-Orissa: Nine mission stations; 21 churches; 
39 missionaries and 355 native workers; from 1 to 20 
schools in each station; a model industrial school. 

China: About 200 missionaries and 800 Chinese 
workers for 400,000,000 people; 176 churches with 8,000 
members; 272 schools, 10 hospitals. Doesn’t seem so 
much, but a tremendous influence for good which the 
Chinese appreciate. 

Japan: Missionaries, 69; Japanese workers, 207; 33 
churches with 3,778 members; figures that tell nothing of 
our influence. The Tokyo Tabernacle is an object lesson 
in the capital. Captain Bickel’s Inland Sea work will 
endure in Japan’s memory. 

Belgian Congo: Missionaries, 43; African workers, 388; 
churches, 36, with 5,500 members; pupils in schools nearly 
10,000. 

Philippine Islands: A missionary staff of 26; 80 
churches; 5,000 members; 2,000 pupils in the schools; 
some of the best school work and most effective hospital 
work done. 

There it is in a few paragraphs—an outline of what 
could not be continued were it not for your Dollars. 

Try to visualize these cold totals into human flesh and 


blood; to realize the missionary effort, sacrifice and . 
heartache; the millions of lives brightened and blessed by 
a faith and hope that make life worth living; the intro- 
duction of a new civilization through a religion that 
replaces fear and dread and superstition with trust and 
love and faith. When you have thought of that devoted 
company of 800 missionaries engaged in making Jesus 
Christ and his salvation known to the peoples of non- 
Christian lands, and of the vast interests of human life 
they represent in their work, then in a measure you can 
realize what your Dollars are doing. 


In the Field of Home Missions 


What are your Dollars doing in the wide field of Home 
Missions? 


Take another view in the large, and let your imagi- 
nation work upon it. 

Your Dollars given through the New World Movement 
are keeping 800 home missionary pastors, colporters, 
teachers, and other workers at work. These depart- 
ments of the Homé Mission Society will differentiate 
them and also reveal the nature of their service: 

English-speaking Missions and Indian Work; 
Evangelism; City and Foreign-speaking Missions; Edu- 
cation; Latin North America; Church Edifices; Social 
Service and Rural Community Work. 

The home mission pastors and missionary colporters 
are still the pioneers, found on all the frontiers, which 
remain with us, as there are thousands of places destitute 
of gospel privileges in many sections of our great country. 

In Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and Central America the 
Home Mission Society has a fruitful and growing work, 
details of which you will find on other pages of this issue. 

The Home Mission Schools for the Negroes are doing 
their part to solve the race problem, which Christian 
education must largely solve. 

The Americanization work among the foreign-speaking 
peoples, with the aid now of the special schools for 
Italian and Slavic students for the ministry and religious 
leadership, is a vital national factor. 

In all this work the Woman’s Home Mission Society 
shares and cooperates, so that you must add its hundreds 
of teachers and missionary workers among the foreign 
peoples. Then you can estimate what your Dollars are 
doing. 


The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 


What are your Dollars doing? 


Supporting the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society with its 257 missionaries, and as many 
more native Bible women and teachers; with its 1,100 
schools touching 182,000 pupils from the little kinder- 
garten tots to the fine college students and trained nurses; 
with its 11 doctors; with its opportunity to aid the 
millions of women and children of Japan, China, 
Philippine Islands, India, Burma, Assam and Africa which 
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have not yet been ministered to in any way, besides 
blessing the multitudes it is reaching. Try to imagine the 
effect if the helpful work of this Society were blotted out, 
and you will realize better what your dollars are doing. 





CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Changing the National Opinion 


What are your Dollars doing? After thirty-eight years 
in mission work in Japan, Mrs. Emma Haigh Fisher gives 
this testimony to the effect of Christian missions upon the 
Japanese—and her words will be seconded by the most 
eminent Japanese, not Christians but acquainted with 
what Christianity does, as well as by all missionaries: 

“Looking back over those decades my heart is thrilled 
by the marvelous changes that have taken place, and by 
the evidences on every side of the potent influence of the 
‘Jesus Teaching!’ once looked down upon. From the 
highest to the lowest, thousands know that Christianity 
is the only religion that will and does save prodigal sons, 
that keeps young men and women serving high ideals, and 
that makes for prosperity in business through its followers 
being free from the liquor habit, faithful and trustworthy. 

“Church and Sunday school statistics show but a small 
part of the results of years of Christlike living and active 
preaching of the truth, whereas in the homes of princes 
and in the cells of prisoners, in small hamlets and among 
government school students, words of needed and longed 
for comfort are given, and lives made over before God of 
which the ordinary worker knows little and travelers 
nothing. Public opinion has been educated in moral lines 
to an extent not deemed possible a generation ago. The 
daily press no longer praises evil in high places, but 
demands righteousness in the nation. Buddhism itself 
‘has been provoked to good works and its priests now 
engage in the promotion of social welfare.” 

Your Dollars are doing what Japan most needs—giving 
her people the saving Gospel of Christ. 


A Center of Christian Light in Cuba 


What are your Dollars doing? Prof. Vaughan of Newton 
visited Cuba last summer and saw mission work on that 
beautiful and.wealth-producing island. He says: “The 
Northern Baptist work is in the eastern half of Cuba, 
and its success is largely due to the college at Cristo. 
From that school there has gone a group of preachers who, 
a Presbyterian told, were the ablest preachers in Cuba. 
This school is finely-equipped in some particulars—its 
scientific apparatus would do justice to many a college— 
but it is crowded; some rooms have eight or ten cots in 
them. This is another reason why the Hundred Million 
Dollars should be speedily raised.” 

Your Dollars are helping to evangelize Cuba, as an article 
on another page will show. 


The Christian Uniform 


What are your Dollars doing? Mrs. M. G. Mason of 
Tura, Assam, tells of a talented Garo boy who, after 
graduating from our Mission Schools, went to study 
medicine. She says: 

“One of our Garo young men is studying medicine in 
Calcutta. When he first entered the school, where all 
other students are Bengali, the boys tried to run him out, 


telling him he, a Garo, could not understand the text 
books in Bengali, that they were very difficult. Some of 
these same students have come to the Garo to get him to 
explain these said difficult books and help them with their 
lessons. One day-a Bengali gentleman spoke to the Garo 
student on the street—asking what caste he is since he 
could not judge from his dress, shoes, hair cut or head 
gear. The Garo replied, ‘I am a Garo Christian.’ 
‘Indeed! But what is your uniform? you surely have one.’ 
‘No, we have no uniform such as you mean. Our uniform 
is Love.’” 
Your Dollars are educating such young men as this. 


Read This, Realize What It Means, and 
Then Ask Yourself a Question 


What are your Dollars déing? Suppose you were a 
missionary, had an opening like this, and—well, what 
would you think if the Christians back home let it pass 
by? This comes from Dr. A. H. Henderson, up in the 
Shan States of Burma—one of-our heroic medical mis- 
sionaries—who is winning all sorts of men, high and low 
caste and no caste. He writes: 

“fA letter lies on my desk now from one of the native 
princes begging me to come and live in his town where he 
will build me both house and hospital. If I cannot come 
myself, can I not send an assistant oranurse? This man 
was warned by a fellow prince, to be sure and keep away 
from the ‘Jesus people’ but when his wife fell ill, there 
was no one to help him but the Jesus people, and after 
watching the nurse who was caring for his wife for some 
weeks, he suddenly burst out with, ‘Why should we keep 
away from these people; they are the only ones who know 
how to do anything and the only ones who will help you 
when you get into trouble.’ His feeling has culminated in 
this last offer, the opening of a field some eight days from 
us, and five from the nearest missionary. Whether we can 
in any way enter this opening remains to be seen, but 
whether we do so or not it is an illustration of the 
possibilities of Medical Missions in the Shan States.” 

Your Dollars might do this, if you gave enough of them. 
They are sustaining this noble man in his work. 


This School Will Stand Comparison 


What are your Dollars doing? Located on the finest site 
in the great city of Tokyo, on a commanding bluff, the 
fine new buildings of the Mabie Memorial School are 
rising rapidly. The walls of another section of the main 
building are up, the roof is on, and this spring it will be 
possible to take in another group of 150 boys, bringing 
the total up to 400. Principal Sakata is gathering a care- 
fully selected faculty, and the school will stand among the 
first institutions of its class in Japan or the Far East. 
It will be able to wield a powerful influence and render a 
large contribution toward the Christianization of Japan’s 
young manhood. The future leaders who come out of 
this school will not belong to the militarist party, but to 
that democratic majority that alone can give Japan place 
among the peaceful and progressive nations of the world. 
Already honored is the Mabie Memorial School. 

Your Dollars are making this School and iis Growth 
Possible. 


Transmute Dollars into terms of saved life and then 
thank God you can give them. 
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Expenses of the General Board of Promotion 
STATEMENT BY THE OFFICERS’ COUNCIL 


ed an operating budget for The General Board of 

Promotion for the current year of $900,000. There 
was included in this budget originally an item of $40,000 
for the continuance of the financial campaign. After the 
Buffalo Convention, we received bills previously un- 
reported from State Campaign Directors aggregating 
$71,246. It is obvious therefore, that in order to live 
within our budget, it was necessary for the Officers’ 
Council to make radical cuts at various points. This has 
been done. Our expense report as of December 31st, on 
the basis of our revised budget, indicates that we are not 
over-expending the budget. We expect to carry on the 
work for the balance of the year on an amount not to 
exceed the $900,000 budget approved at Buffalo. 

This has necessitated our dropping several of our field 
workers, discontinuing much of the advertising which had 
been planned, and dropping out other features of the 
work. It is the general desire on the part of all financial 
interests now to curtail expenses to the very minimum 
consistent with efficiency. This feeling is shared by the 
officers and members of The General Board of Promotion. 
We desire to assure all our friends that we are doing our 
utmost to bring this about. 

The tentative budget which the Officers’ Council pre- 
sented at Minneapolis for the coming year was on the 
basis of a greatly reduced expenditure. The sum of 
$4,000,000 was included in the $100,000,000 for the 
expenses of the Board of Promotion. The expense in- 
curred by the Convention for last year and this year 
aggregated $1,900,000. This would leave $2,100,000 for 
the three remaining years of the five-year period. Our 
Council therefore, is determined to keep our budget 
within the $700,000 a year, which for three years would 
not exceed the $2,100,000. The special committee now 
studying the question of organization may be able to make 
some suggestions whereby the budget for the ensuing 
year may be reduced even below the $700,000 mark. 


\ T Buffalo the Northern Baptist Convention approv- 


RECEIPTS TO DATE OF FIVE NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


1. We wish to call attention to the progress being made 
as shown by the following figures which indicate that the 
receipts for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Society, and the 
American Baptist Publication Society are far in excess 
during the first six months this year of what these 
Societies ever received in any previous year. While this 
showing is good, it can be made better each month from 
now on, and to this end the heartiest cooperation of all 
our people must be enlisted. A comparison of the com- 
bined receipts of these five Societies for the first six 





months of the three previous fiscal years from what is 
known as “collection sources,” including churches, 
Sunday schools, young people’s societies and individuals, 
but not including income from matured annuities, legacies 
and invested funds, with the combined receipts of the 
first six months of this fiscal year, as as follows: 


April 1 to Sept. le SONOS 4 as encdenveowcas $339,270.02 


ae 5 oe ae os ee 349,912.60 
oe ey RE Soe, 402,783.23 
May 1 “ Oct. 30, 1920-21.................. 1,103,669.32 


The total increase for the first six months of the current 
fiscal year over the first six months of the previous year is 
$700,885.89 or 17114%. That speaks for itself. 

2. While the receipts of the first six months of the 
current year are by no means as large as the amount 
pledged led us to hope they would be, yet in view of all 
the perplexities before the denomination at the present 
time, we feel that our people have great reason for en- 
couragement. By using these facts wisely, may we not 
stimulate churches and individuals to pay their pledges in 
full from month to month hereafter? 

4. It should be made clear, moreover, that our Societies 
and Boards are not able on the basis of receipts thus far to 
maintain their regular work and provide for the develop- 
ment and extension of their activities as planned in the 
New World Movement. We need not only therefore, 
more prompt payment on pledges, but we also must have 
the full $100,000,000 to enable all Societies and Boards to 
do the work which we have acknowledged we are under 
duty bound to do during the next four years. 

5. Weare facing this year as in previous years, the fact 
that during the early months of the year receipts are 
much less than half of the year’s requirements. This will 
necessitate, as heretofore, much larger receipts during the 
closing months of the year. To this end, we earnestly 
request all individuals and churches to pay their pledges 
to the New World Movement in full so far as possible each 
month from now until the end of the year. If this is done, 
it will enhearten our missionaries and put new spirit into 
the whole Movement. 

6. The figures given above cover the receipts for the 
five National Missionary Societies only. We hope to 
make a comparative statement covering all the organi- 
zations included in the New World Movement in the 
near future, but up to the present time, we have been 
unable to secure all the information needed in order to 
make such a statement. Our constituency is eager to 
know the facts regarding the progress of the New World 
Movement. When we have encouraging information, let 
us pass it on. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Officers’ Council 
of The General Board of Promotion. 

J. Y. Arrcutson, General Director. 











E HAVE before us for the remainder of the 
\ \ present working year a most important and 
compelling program in connection with our 
Baptist New World Movement. Our women throughout 
the country desire to know clearly just how they can give 
the most efficient help. For the consideration of this 
question, Dr. Aitchison and the Council of the General 
Board of Promotion invited officers and representatives 
of the two National Woman’s Societies to meet them in 
conference in New York January 4. The following out- 
line of suggestions of the ways in which women may most 
effectually help, both in the State promotion work and in 
the local church, was prepared by this conference, 
presented to the Administrative Committee, and adopted 
by that body. In sending it out to our constituency we, 
as officers of the two Woman’s Mission Societies, bespeak 
the earnest, enthusiastic and constant help of our women 
everywhere in this great enterprise for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom. Remembering the honor which 
Christ put upon womanhood, the largeness of life which 
He alone has made possible to women, and the de- 
pendence He had upon them during his few short years 
upon earth, let us devote ourselves earnestly, by prayer, 
by personal influence, and by unfailing effort, to this great 
service, in His name and for His cause. 


Mrs. W. A. MontGoMERY Mrs. JOHN NUVEEN 
Mrs. Henry W. PEABopyY Mrs. GEorRGE W. COLEMAN 
Mrs. ANDREW MacLeIsH Mrs. GEORGE CALEB MOORE 


SUGGESTION FOR WOMEN’S WoRK 


I. The Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
. Society are asked to send to representative women in each 
local church the “Outline of the New World Movement 
Program to May Ist, 1921,” with a covering letter request- 
ing the women receiving it to cooperate: 

(1) In presenting and explaining in full this program at 
their next regular monthly missionary meeting; or, 

(2) In the event of there not being a regular monthly 
meeting, request that a special meeting of women be 
called for the purpose of considering this program 
and the relation of the women thereto. 

II. It is suggested that in each State there be created a 
committee to work in closest accord with the State Board of 
Promotion. In states where a Woman’s Union Organization 
already exists, this Committee shall be the Planning Com- 
mittee provided for in such organizations consisting of the 
President of the State Woman’s Society, the State Director 
and the State Secretary, together with two representatives 
from the State Board of Promotion. In states having no 
Woman’s Union Organization, this Committee shall be the 
Committee of Conference provided for in the joint plan 
adopted by the W. A. B. H. M. S. and the W. A. B. F. M.S. 
in June, 1920, namely a Committee consisting of two 
members appointed by the State Board of Promotion, two 
women appointed by the W. A. B. F. M. S. and two women 
appointed by the W. A. B. H. M.S. It would be the duty 
of this Committee: 


(1) To urge the women of the churches to cooperate with 
the pastor in promoting in the local church the 
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organization of the Family Group Plan, or some 
similar form of organization, and to secure a report 
from each church concerning such organization. 


(2) To write from time to time to a key woman in each 
local church keeping her informed in detail concern- 
ing the whole national and state program, encourag- 
ing her to secure the cooperation of the women of the 
churches and to report results. 


(8) To furnish suggestions regarding missionary programs 
for men and women, for use in the local church, these 
programs to be adapted to the needs of churches of 
different types. 

Note. The knowledge and experience of the women who 
have been building missionary programs for many 
years is greatly needed now in the local church, and 
should be at the’ disposal of the whole church for the 
awakening of interest in the world-wide activities of 
the denomination. 


III. Through this State ‘‘Woman’s Planning Committee,” 
ask the women of the local church to cooperate with the 
pastor, the Church Cabinet (of the Family Group Organi- 
zations), and the Missionary Committee in promoting the 
whole program of the local church. Such activities as the 
following are suggested: 


(1) Promoting the prayer and social life of the church. 


(2) Seeing that “Life Work” literature is distributed 
wisely among the young people and that “‘Steward- 
ship”’ literature is distributed to every member of the 
church and congregation. Special emphasis should 
be placed upon the observance of the ‘‘STEWARD- 
SHIP PERIOD” each year. 

(8) Endeavoring to have the spirit and scope of the 
NEW WORLD MOVEMENT fully understood by 
all the members of the church and congregation. 

(4) Seeing that adequate publicity is given through the 
local papers to the local church program and to the 
progress of the New World Movement program 
throughout the world. 

(5) Where feasible, urge occasional Missionary Programs 
in connection with the Family Group meetings. 

(6) Present to the church at its various services en- 
couraging up to date reports of the amounts pledged 
and paid both locally and nationally on the $100,- 
000,000 fund. 

Note. The most fruitful sources of information available 
to our constituency at the present time are the 
Survey, the “Quicken” book, “‘The World at the 
Cross Roads,” ‘Interesting Objects for Special 
Gifts,” “Missions,” the denominational papers, and 
other missionary magazines. 


IV. Through the “State Woman’s Planning Committee,” 
ask the women of the local church to assume definite 
responsibility in connection with the “Special Million Dollar 
Easter Thank Offering for The Children of the World.” 
It should be remembered that this Easter Thank Offering 
will apply on $100,000,000 fund, but is to be a special gift 
over and above all pledges previously made to the New 
World Movement. 
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(1) Place the Million Dollar Thank Offering Boxes in 
every home in the local church and congregation 
before March 1, 1921. 


(2) Disseminate information and promote interest 
regarding the spirit and need of the Easter Thank 
Offering for the Children of the World. 


- (8) Secure a woman to be responsible for the collection 
of the boxes on Easter Sunday. A definite record 
should be kept of the persons receiving these boxes 
and care taken to collect them all. 


V. Through the “State Woman’s Planning Committee,” 
ask the women of the local churches to cooperate in the 


* * * 


continuation of the “Minute Men and Women’s organi- 
zation” and to see that interesting and inspiring missionary 
information is constantly brought before each Department 
of the local church. 


Note.—It is impossible, because of lack of funds, for the 
General Board of Promotion to continue the publi- 
cation of “The Minuteer!”, but through such a local 
Committee as is suggested above information may be 
culled from current literature, the denominational 
papers and Musstons. Information from such 
sources and adapted by the “Minute Men and 
Women” will have a great advantage over “ready 
made”’ speeches. 


* * * 


How Other Denominations Are Centralizing for Efficiency 


a three-year campaign, with objective to raise 

$46,000,000 to maintain and promoteits missionary, 
educational and social service work. This represents a 
great advance over previous undertakings of the Church. 
The method of raising the money is by apportionment to 
each diocese of a certain percentage of the entire amount, 
this being fixed according to financial strength. The 
dioceses in turn make apportionment to the parishes, 
basing the amount on current expenses, including salar- 
ies. It will be seen that the plan follows our own in its 
main features. It is estimated that if the amount asked 
for were equally distributed among all communicants, 
each would be called upon to give $14.39 per year, or an 
average of twenty-eight cents per communicant per week. 
The movement has not thus far made the progress hoped 
for at its beginning, for reasons similar to those which 
other denominations have encountered, nevertheless 
a large advance has been made, and it is felt that the 
Church has experienced a general awakening.as a result 
of this financial movement, which will continue through 
1922. The Church has also established a central Coun- 
cil, which corresponds to our General Board of Promo- 
tion, and the working of this new plan of centralized au- 
thority is being watched with much interest. 

* * * 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has always had a 
highly centralized authority in its Board of Bishops, but 
it has gone much beyond this in its newly organized 
Council of Boards of Benevolence, with 131 members 
representing all its missionary, educational and philan- 
thropic enterprises. Fifteen bishops are included in the 
Council, which will undertake to unify all the activities 
of the Church, functioning through an Executive Commit- 
tee and a Committee on Conservation and Advance. 
Here again it will be seen that our plan has been pretty 
closely followed. The necessity to conserve the values 
for the Centenary Movement, and to care both for the 
collection of the pledges and the enlarged and enlarging 
work growing out of that remarkable effort, led to the 
new organization. Under the new plan practically all 
the offerings made by churches and individuals now go 
to the treasurer of the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance, who distribute the funds to the various boards 
and societies. At a meeting of the Council in Boston 
recently the treasurer reported that “the total amount 


Te Episcopal Church planned and started in 1919 


subscribed in the Centenary movement is $108,080,905. 
Of this amount $1,311,170 is in estate pledges, leaving a 
balance subscribed of $106,769,635, or $21,353,927 a year. 
On the basis of these reports there has been paid in 
an average of seventy-two per cent., not counting the 
amount paid in on annuity.” 

At the Boston meeting plans were adopted to supple- 
ment and increase the subscriptions already made by 
another appeal to the following classes: 1. Those who did 
not subscribe when the first canvass was made; 2. Those 
who subscribed inadequately; 3. Those who subscribed 
for one year only; 4. Those who have already paid their 
subscriptions in full, who should be solicited again; 5. 
Those who have had a new world vision; 6. Those who 
have had unusual prosperity; 7. All members coming 
from other charges, who should be seen about 
transferring the unpaid portion of their subscription or 
canvassed for a new Centenary subscription; 8. All who 
have recently united with the Church, of which over 
200,000 are reported. A campaign is also to be planned 
to secure large gifts for the benevolent boards. 

This last paragraph reads very much like a report of 
our General Board of Promotion, which previously set 
forth like aims and plans for the completion of our 
Hundred Million Dollar Campaign. 





What are Your Dollars Doing? They are making 
possible the following truly remarkable record. The 
question is frequently asked, What becomes of the 
hundreds of girls who graduate from the mission schools? 
It occurred to a missionary in China that the answer 
would be worth finding out, and he made investigation 
with the following result: 

Out of 537 recent graduates 529 are in Christian 
service of some kind. 

For example, 38 are engaged in evangelistic or Bible 
work; 13 are nurses; 7 are doctors; 348 are teachers. 

Of the 147 home-makers, 49 are the wives of Christian 
preachers, and 22 have married doctors. 

And the outstanding fact is that 95 per cent. of these 
537 graduates are Christians, and real ones. 

Your Dollars are making such records as this possible. 
And more schools will make more such graduates and 
such records possible, not only in China but in all the 
mission lands. 
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“«Wanted—I nformation’’ 


Under this caption a writer in Zion’s Herald says, with 
reference to the Methodists, what applies with equal 
truth to the Baptists. We quote as follows: 


“We are convinced that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to her world enterprise today 
supremely needs information. We can expect but little 
interest or action on the part of our membership in co- 
operation with our vast undertakings for the betterment 
of the world, especially in these after-Centenary days, 
unless we can impart clear, tangible information as to 
needs, plans, methods, personnel, objectives, and 
accomplishments in our various fields of activity. But 
given such information, our churches almost without 
exception will rally to the call of the leaders and gladly 
go forward, even at great self-sacrifice.” 


The writer goes on to say that while much literature 
was distributed, only the fringes of the whole membership 


were touched, and hundreds upon hundreds of the smaller ~ 


churches received only superficial treatment in the 
impartation of missionary facts. The main reason for the 
slump in collections is just plain absence of information. 
The people want to-know what is being actually accom- 
plished through their gifts. And the facts should go to 
them with enthusiasm and clearness. The information is 
to be had, but it must be delivered. Frequent missionary 
sermons, the use of the stereopticon, the extension of the 
circulation of the church papers, four-minute laymen’s 
talks, literature wisely distributed—all these are ways to 
accomplish the end. But the pastor is the key-man in all 
this essential work. The call of the hour is for facts—for 
information. 

True, every word of it. It is with this in view that the 
General Board of Promotion at Minneapolis included in 
its program the request that Missions give every month 
certain lines of information regarding the progress of the 
New World Movement. This is wholly in the interest of 
missions. We want to visualize the work that is being 
done with the money given in the Hundred Million Dollar 
campaign. What are the impelling facts that lie below 
the figures? In one sense, our readers will see that the 
contents of each issue, in the large, furnish the answer to 
the question, What are our dollars doing? But there are 
pages in which specific instances are given, together with 
statistics and statements which our people ought to have, 
both for information and inspiration. We shall not fully 
succeed in our great Movement until we have found the 
way to reach, inform and move to action the last member 
in the last church. 

we 


The Call to Sacrifice 


While so much is being said, and justly, about the 
underpayment of the ministry, it should not be forgotten 
that there is something in the very nature of the sacred 
calling that requires the spirit of sacrifice as one of the 


do their work on the budget scale. 


elements of fitness for it. Ill will it be for the churches 
and the cause of Christianity if this spirit disappears. 
But the ministry should not be alone in possessing willing- 
ness to make sacrifice for Christ’s sake. The call to 
sacrifice is upon every member. Jesus said, “If any man 
will be my disciple, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross, and follow me.” “His cross” applies the principle 
of self-sacrifice to every life. For the ministers to lose this 
readiness to endure hardship as good soldiers would rob 
them of power with men and with God; but the wide 
acceptance and practise of the principles by the laity 
would not only fill the Lord’s treasury and make possible 
the fulfilling of the church’s missionary tasks, but would 
bear convincing witness to the world of the genuineness of 
the Christian profession and life. 


to 


How the Dollars Will Be Distributed 


The General Board of Promotion at Minneapolis 
approved for recommendation to the Finance Committee 
of the Convention the following budget of expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1921-22: 

Foreign Mission Society, $2,178,289; Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, $669,769; Home Mission Society, 
$1,319,887; Woman’s Home Mission Society, $483,404; 
Publication Society, $327,417; Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, $541,100; Board of Education, $200,000; 
B. Y. P. U., $15,000; Northern Baptist Convention, 
$35,900; thirty-four State Conventions, $1,403,577; ten 
City Mission Societies, $518,943; Schools and Colleges, 
$2,715,582; Interchurch World Movement, $1,600,000; 
Foreign-speaking bodies, $45,629; Adjustments $758,585; 
Board of Promotion, $716,920. This latter item includes 
$449,200 for administrative expenses, $25,000 for 
Missrons, $25,000 for The Baptist, and $217,000 for the 
General Board’s share in the expense of the State Boards. 

Let us figure out loud a moment. This makes a total 
approved budget for the five National Societies—Home, 
Foreign and Publication—of $4,978,766. Now, as shown 
in another column, the receipts for these Societies during 
the first six months of 1920-21 were $1,103,369. That is 
to say, the receipts of the second six months’ period must 
be more than four times as great if these Societies are to 
And the Societies 
have to make their appropriations and pay the amounts 
regularly. The missionaries cannot wait till the end of 
the year for their meager salaries, else they would join 
the starving millions in China. 

We are visualizing in word pictures what your Dollars 
given to the New World Movement are doing. 

Let us have no reverse side to that picture, compelling 
us to show what the Dollars you are withholding are 
causing to remain undone. 

Complete the Hundred Million Dollar Fund and the 
problem will be solved, mission forces will be reinforced, 
the hungry will be fed spiritually and physically, the 
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missionaries will rejoice and sing for joy, and the non- 
Christian peoples will recognize the religion of Jesus 
Christ as the power of God unto salvation. 

There is no other right way to do it. 


ap 
A Striking Example 


Here is a shining and striking example of turning what 
looked like a failure into a complete success. We 
commend it to other churches as the way out that will 
bring the church to victory in its community. 

The church in question is the Canon City (Colorado) 
Baptist Church. Its apportionment in the New World 
Movement was $25,000. The campaign last May 
brought only $4,000 in subscriptions. The result brought 
no encouragement, as may be imagined. 

This was not to be the end; however, for neither the 
pastor nor the people were satisfied. Some time ago a 
new attempt was decided upon and arranged for, and 
Rev..W. T. Ripley and Dr. A. W. Rider were called to 
assist in this second effort to meet the church’s responsi- 
bility. The visiting ministers forcibly presented the 
matter and through the week there was the right kind of 
preparation. On the second Sunday the pastor, Rev. 
Fred G. Arnold, made the duty of giving the subject of 
his sermon, and then the pledges were taken. There were 
only sixty persons present, yet $19,500 was pledged then 
and there, and later this was brought up to the full 
$25,000 of the quota. One woman raised her first pledge 
of $50 to $500, and many persons doubled and trebled 
their subscriptions. The joy of giving, not under human 
compulsion but under a sense of responsibility to God, 
had taken hold of the people. 

Best of all is the report that as a result of this campaign 
the church, with larger vision and a sense of having 
obeyed the divine call, is enjoying a richer fellowship 
than ever before, and looking for days bright with 
spiritual blessing. 

That is a sure result where the work is undertaken in 
the right spirit, keeping the supreme principle—duty 
to God—ever at the front. 
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{| Secretary J. H. Franklin of the Foreign Mission Society 
has been given the medal of the Legion of Honor of France 
as a recognition of his services in behalf of the Protestant 
churches of France, including especially our Baptist churches 
which suffered so seriously in the northern sections, in the 
actual war zone. This is a graceful act and merited honor. 
The medal was brought by General Nivelle, who, in the name 
of his Government, conferred similar honors on other 
Americans at the Federal Council quadrennial in Boston. 


{| The Presbyterian Church (North) believes that ignorance 
on the part of thousands of church members of the work the 
Church is doing is the reason why there is not more generous 
support of good causes. Hence a series of schools in various 
presbyteries has been arranged, which will instruct those who 
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attend concerning the denominational enterprises. The idea 
ought to be as catching as the influenza. 


{ While Mr. Brooks, Sherwood Eddy and others have noted 
the defection in the Czech Church as a sign of progress and 
hopeful for Protestantism, the Catholic journal America 
naturally sees it otherwise and declares it an alliance between 
the free-thinkers and the priests who have married and 
broken with Rome. In fact, it is the outworking of the new 
democratic spirit and a revolt against oppressive and auto- 
cratic ecclesiasticism. 


{ Foreign students in our American colleges and universities 
number 6,740. New York State has 1,210, Illinois 725, 
Illinois 725, Pennsylvania 715. At the University of Illinois 
a secretary gives all his time to this group. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for missionary work. These students 
often fail to get the reception that would impress them 
favorably toward Christianity or America. —_ are hungry 
for friendship. 


{ Dr. L. A. Crandall has resigned the chief editorship of 
The Baptist and accepted a call to be associate pastor with 
Dr. Gilkey of the Hyde Park Baptist Church in Chicago. 
This restores Dr. Crandall to the pastorate, where the years 
of his long and fruitful ministry have been spent, and the 
field of usefulness from which too many men are being drawn 
into other positions, to the detriment of the churches. In 
The Baptist of January 1 Dr. Crandall gives his editorial 
valedictory in the fine and fraternal spirit that has char- 
acterized his ministry and his conduct of the paper. 


{ Under the arrangements made by the General Board of 
Promotion, The Baptist staff consists for the present of 
Arthur W. Cleaves as editor and Edgar L. Killam as business 
manager. Associated with them until the Des Moines Con- 
vention, serving much as would a board of directors, is a 
publication committee composed of Dr. James M. Stifler, 
Mrs. C. D. Eulette, Mrs. Samuel C. Jennings, Mr. Peter R. 
Finlay and Mr. William A. McKinney. This committee will 
meet regularly with the members of the staff “for consulta- 
tion and decision of business and editorial policies within 
the limits of the budget and policies indicated by the 
Administrative Committee.” 


4] The papal decree placing the Y. M. C. A. under the ban on 
the charge that it is proselyting, is a creator of indifferentism, 
and a corrupter of Catholic youth, indicates that the welfare 
work of the Association abroad has been done only too well. 
Indeed, it was so well done and so manifestly for the good of 
the people, that many governments, including the Italian, 
made special request that the work be continued under 
American direction. This was true of France, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and other nations. Evidently the Catholics 
have become alarmed and try this plan of checking the good 
work. Of course the charge that the Y. M. C. A. is a 
corrupter of youth is amusing; and the history and practice 
of the Y. M. C. A. prove the groundlessness of the other 
charges. It would seem that according to this Catholic 
point of view, for the Association to hold religious meetings 
in its own huts is to proselytize; but for the Catholics to 
celebrate mass in the K. of C. buildings, and often in the 
Y huts as it did in the war period, is all right. The decree 
will not hurt the Y. M. C. A., but will react upon an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy which thus openly proclaims its 
intolerance and autocracy—an anachronism in a democratic 


age. 
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The New Problems of Foreign Missions 


AN EDITORIAL REVIEW OF A NOTABLE BOOK 


writings than does Robert E. Speer, foremost among 

the Christian and missionary leaders of his genera- 
tion. The reader feels the breadth and depth, the sin- 
cerity and passion of the writer. He carries you along 
by the clearness of statement, the sweep of conviction, 
the singleness of devotion to his one great purpose. This 
is a notable volume—The Gospel and the New World— 
dealing with the new problems-of the missionary enter- 
prise created or brought to the front by the war. “The 
Gospel is the same yesterday and today, but the world 
is a different world,’’ says the author. “The change 
entails new problems with regard to the statement of the 
unchanging Gospel and the methods of its action upon 
man and his institutions and relationships. Wherein 
is the world a different world? What are the new prob- 
lems of the missionary undertaking? Is it necessary 
that it should be subjected to any radical reorganization 
of method or aim? These are questions which must be 
frankly and broadly faced in the new day which is dawn- 
ing.” And to these questions the book is devoted. The 
chapter on Foreign Missions in the Light and Darkness 
of the War is a most enlightening statement of vitally 
important facts, and makes the volume worthful to every 
one interested in world evangelization. But as the reader 
goes on in the next chapter, which deals with Christian- 
ity and the Race Problem, that demands no less attention; 
and soit is totheend. The World’s Abiding Debt to the 
Missionary is put beyond question; the necessity of 
Christianizing the impact of the West upon the East 
is a new way to put it, but proved; missionary education 
and evangelism are placed in right relations and pro- 
portion; ideals of missionary service find no lowering in 
this presentation; the true publicity for missionary effort 
is set over against the commercialized publicity that has 
caused offence and harm in recent months; the relations 
of East and West are discriminatingly considered in their 
new aspects; and the concluding chapter on the Church 
and the World today furnishes matter for careful con- 
sideration by our Christian leaders, ministerial and lay. 
This outline indicates the broad scope of the volume, 
but cannot convey adequately an idea of the spirit and 
substance of the work as a whole. The temptation to 
quote is strong, and we shall give some significant sen- 
tences, pregnant with thought and touching on different 
phases of the subject. But such a chapter as that on 
the evangelization of the world should be read in its burn- 
ing entirety. Style and spirit of effective preaching are 
there embodied. This is not a book for ministers merely, 
but it is one they should possessand ponder. The author 
has condensed here the conviction and gathered informa- 
tion of many years. The Fleming H. Revell Company 
are the publishers. 


| ee writers reveal themselves more fully in their 


SIGNIFICANT SENTENCES 


Trade war is trade suicide in a unified world. 


The truth is the only profitable economic theory, and the 
truth is that the economic interest of humanity is indivisible. 


Only one blind today can feel that he sees surely, and only 


a man who is unaware that he is a neighbor to his fellow man 
can be at rest in a world like ours. 

We know that the first great task of the Christian Church, 
always her primary and fundamental business, that underlies 
everything else and without which no other part of her work 
can ever be done, is her responsibility as a witness. 

The day has come when man is responsible for his refusal 
of the promise and offer of God to release to the faith of men 
the forces of that religion which, by the might of a Living 
Christ and the power of His Resurrection, can change the 
world. 

John the Baptist was not a shining light alone but a 
burning light as well. 

It is the Christian Church that can give and is in reality 
giving example and spirit for a new correlated relationship 
for all mankind. 

There are deeper aspects in which the war brought to light 
the significance of the missionary enterprise. In a day, and 
against the background, of disorder and destruction, we saw 
Christian missions as a great, peaceable and constructive 
agency of equalization, transformation and freedom 
of friendship and unification. 

It will be a blessing if the distinctions which we are now 
forced to make drive us back to the New Testament, which 
knows nothing whatever about Christianity, which never 
uses the word, but which does deal with the life of God in the 
soul of man, and with a personal discipleship and fellowship 
which was the message and purpose of Christ. 


The Race Issue Solved in Christ 


It can be truly said:that our one great issue and that of 
almost every other nation in the world is the race issue. 
‘ What we need is an answer to the race problem that 
will answer it now and show us how to live before we die. 


Humanity is an organism with many members but one 
body. Each member is a race. All the members differ, but 
all are one. There is no schism, no jealousy, no strife in the 
body. There dare be none in humanity. It is as irrational 
that Japan and the United States should be set in hostility 
as that a body should take its fingers to tear out its eyes. 

Christ’s solution of the race problem was love and brother- 
hood and the recognition by each race of its essential unity 
with all other races. The sheep, He said, were one flock. 
‘ The color of their fleece made no difference. From 
every people they were coming in to His call. They were not 
all of that Jewish fold. They are not all of the Anglo-Saxon 
or the European or the American fold today. 

The spread of Christianity is the one solid hope of unifying 
mankind. 

Everything depends on the ideas which we hold or reject 
in this matter of racial attitude. We canot reap right 
relationships out of false conceptions. 


International Racial Relations 


We must stand for the duty and possibility of the develop- 
ment of genuine international sympathy and love between 
ourselves and the Oriental peoples. We have listened 
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entirely too long to nonsense regarding chasms run across 
humanity that can never be bridged. There are no such 
chasms. 

We have to believe that nations can love each other, even 
across the Pacific Ocean. The Christian Church must set 
herself to lead in that affection and the task is close 
at hand at this moment. 

God made each of these races, and we must believe that 
He had some great and benevolent purpose in making them 
different. Have they not the same right as we to a sense of 
racial character and mission ? 

We have no right to assert that there is a superior and 
inferior between races as races. No single race can be picked 
out as absolutely superior in itself. 

Our great danger today is that we shall break down in the 
Oriental people themselves their own sense of national confi- 
dence. And what can you do with a man whose self-respect 
has been shattered? 


Phases of the Missionary Enterprise 


The missionary enterprise has been a movement of 
voluntary loyalty to duty, not the loyalty of conscription or 
irrevocable enlistment or military discipline, but free and 
avoidable. And this hard and unyielding fidelity to what 
ought to be done, no matter how fruitless or impossible the 
task, is our great need in all the work of the Church and the 
Kingdom. 

Foreign missions are the affirmation of world unity—and 
they are not only affirming, they are creating it. 


There is no disloyalty to the past in believing that God 
means the future to be better than it. 


All pure unselfishness preaches Christ. 
only way He can be preached. 

It is the missionary who has largely helped to open the 
world to us. We would not be knowing it as we do today if 
it were not for him. 

We owe the missionary a great debt for having done some- 
thing to atone for the moral shame of our Western contact 
with the East. 

The Church at home owes the missionary a supreme debt. 
He has confirmed and strengthened for her her pure and 
simple evangelical conviction. 


The only line of activity in the world today of which I 
know that is competing for men, where men do not need to 
compete for place, is the kind of work that Our Lord himself 
did at the very beginning. There is need for great bodies of 
men to push out into the Christian ministry at homeand 
abroad. 


Indeed, it is the 


Need of the Reincarnation of Christ in Life 


We need to restate our Christian message in a new dis- 
covery and a larger loyalty to the New Testament, and with 
a new and clearer apprehension of right emphasis and pro- 
portion. For the New Testament does not lay its emphasis 
on metaphysical theory, it lays it on supernatural life. 


Such statements need to be made as will recognize that 
what we want now and ever is not the form of words so much 
as the living, loving, thrilling, resistless power behind those 
words, living in those words, uttered through those words. 
I am thinking of the appeal of life to life. 


Far more than any mere tinkering with the language, we 
need the incarnation of the reality in men’s lives. 


The Missionary Objective and Ideals 


We set in the first place unqualifiedly, to be dominant over 
everything else, that the objective of the missionary enter- 
prise is to make Jesus Christ known as the Saviour of men 
from sin and unto a divine life. 

We ought to adhere to the ideal of missionary work as a 
permanent life service. Power comes with experience and 
with time. 

We need to hold fast to a principle of devotion in the 
missionary enterprise that is superior to and independent of 
all external conditions whatsoever. 

We need to hold to the ideal of the spirit of love as the 
central element in our undertaking. I am thinking of love 
as the great set of the will, as the most positive virile energy 
in our lives, not as the merely sentimental construction of 
that principle. 


The Present Duty of the Church 


The Christian Church is doomed, if, on the one hand, she 
begins now to limit the performance of her duties and to 
abridge the outgo of her world sympathy, and if, on the 
other hand, today she begins to talk not of the work that she 
is to do this very hour in the world, but of the work she 
intends to do one year, three years, or five years from now. 


The only Christianity that can have any living power in 
our own nation today, or any power in the work of recon- 
structing the world, is a Christianity that does not shirk any 
of its duties, but that meets the demands of its entire world 
task. 

All the religion in the world today that has any power or 
vitality is “going religion,” religion that is both the product 
and source of the foreign missionary undertaking. 

Religion dies if it does not attempt always and resolutely 
to conquer the whole world. 

Either Christianity is a good thing or it is not a good thing. 
If it is not a good thing, then we ought to discardit. Ifitisa 
good thing, then we ought to distribute it. And we have no 
right to set any bounds around that distribution. Ifit is any 
good for me, it is because it is good for every man, and I am 
bound to pass it on to every other man. 


If Christ were King in the world today, there would not 
be a hungry mouth anywhere under the sun, nor one little 
crying child. 

We protest against any denial of Christ to the world. The 
world calls for Him because He is as indispensable to its life 
as He is to ours. 

Our fathers, in the dark days during and following the 
Civil War, did not feel justified in demitting their missionary 
responsibilities. In the darkest days of the war they main- 
tained and enlarged their undertaking. Shall we, 
with vastly more wealth than they, not do our full duty? 
If there ever was an hour when this cause was needed, it is 
needed now. 

This is no day to surrender any international bond, any 
instrumentality of Christianity that overleaps racial division 
and bridges the chasms that separate the peoples of mankind. 
This is the day for us, with every last sacrifice we can make, 
to maintain and expand our activities to make Christ known 
to the whole world. . 

The Church has never been and is not now warranted in 
huddling in upon herself, in drawing back from her most 
distinct and complete devotion. Now ofall days she is called 
to the ends of the world. 
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THE CAREER OF A COBBLER 


By Margaret T: Applegarth 








CHAPTER III 


STARLIGHT: THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 


ILENTLY, one by one, Vishnuswami 
saw the stars thrusting themselves 
through the blueness of the heavens, 
and suddenly pointing upward in an 
ecstacy, he cried: “Could you count 
them for me, oh friend, so wise in 
figures?” 

Chunder Singh laughed outright. 
“With two small eyes? You ask too 
much! Besides what have the stars 
to do with Carey Sahib: full well I know some hidden 
meaning behind your words?” 

“Look closer,” Vishnuswami said, “and you will 
notice stars of greater light and stars of lesser light, which 
make this darkness bearable. Fasten your eyes while 
I name the bigger stars in order: the one straight up 
above the hut of old Ram Poona—I name it, Carey 
Sahib; next in line—I call it Marshman Sahib; the next, 
Marshman Mem Sahib; then William Ward Sahib.” 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Chunder Singh, “why should I 
store so many names under my turban, names of English 
strangers of whom I never heard?” 

With mock pathos came the gay reply: ‘Poor scat- 
tered man! Yet Iam hard put to it to tell more of Carey 
Sahib unless I also mention Marshman Sahib and his wife, 
also Ward Sahib. Write their names upon your heart! 
The lesser stars I will come to much later: Krishna Pal, 
Gokool, Krishna prosad—wait, and you shall hear.” 

“Men of India, those last,” Chunder Singh remarked 
with certainty. ‘And now, no doubt, you will go on 
with the tale of Carey Sahib and his factory, making 
indigo.” 

“But only for the briefest minute! For you must hear 
of a bad season of a most disastrous flood, of pirates seiz- 
ing precious cargoes on the ocean, of Carey Sahib seeing 
that his factory must be closed for sudden lack of rupees. 
At once he sent a letter across the many seas to England, 
telling Andrew Fuller Sahib and the Baptist Society 
who held the ropes, that he was now well acquainted 
both with tricks of Hindu natives and with lowest 
rates for housekeeping in India; wherefore it had been 
borne upon his heart that six or seven families could be 
kept for almost the same expense as one. He earnestly 
drew out his soul to the sahibs in England to set their 
faces toward him and send new men to tell about the 
Living God. Have I named these men? No. I have 
saved their title until now—‘ missionaries’ they are called. 
And Carey Sahib especially put it down on paper that 
these sahibs should bring wives as hearty in the work as 
their husbands were. He also wrote his plan: these 





families all should live together in a cluster of straw 
houses, in a line or square; no one was to have anything 
of his own, but all must hold their things in common. 
Moreover, there should be fixed rules regarding eating, 
drinking, worship, learning, preaching and the other 
daily things they had to do.” 

Chunder Singh slapped his knee vigorously: ‘‘Ha! Ha! 
he must have eaten the fruit of madness to suggest a plan 
like that. Even the gods could never live without high 
quarrels, and it’s only human to desire one’s own. Poor 
Carey Sahib, he was doomed to disappointment! Or per- 
haps no men were found brave enough to cross those many 
oceans which you say rise up like mountains and sit down 
like valleys.” 

Vishnuswami pointed to the stars again: “Did not I 
name them to you? Marshman Sahib and his wife, Ward 
Sahib also? For you must hear how men in England 
called to mind the first great unselfishness of Carey 
Sahib years before, refusing money when he was receiving 
also from his factory. Therefore they sent him his ar- 
rears in salary and found men eager to come across to 
India at once. Men who also had the sacred fire. It is 
curious, but one day before leaving England Carey 
Sahib met Ward Sahib, a man who was by trade a printer. 
Now mark the words that Carey Sahib said to him that 
day, five years before: ‘If the Lord bless us, we shall want 
a person of your business to enable us to print the Scrip- 
tures.’ 
who arrived with Marshman Sahib and his wife. As for 
this woman, I could tell you tales to last until we both 
grew bent with age. Oh, what a woman is she, friend of 
mine! You do not dream such females live.” 

With scant politeness came a grunt: ‘‘ Dwell not on 
women! Am I not full now with tales of them? I tell 
frankly they cannot draw out my heart. But tell me 
more of Carey Sahib’s plan of small straw huts—’tis 
plain to see he envied much the kind of huts we build!— 
I like it in him.” 

“Oh, foolish neighbor! Has it entered your heart to 
ask why he craved such great uncomfortableness? He, 
who was used to windows made of glass and things called 
chairs to elevate his body from the earth and so extend 
his legs, as well as other things these English think are 
necessary.” 

“Well, was it not because he liked our ways the best?” 

“You package of conceit! Let it penetrate your turban 
that he wished it only for our sakes, and for others such as 
we—so that when he looked we might not be offended by 
the differences between us, but might whisper in our 
beards: ‘Behold this man of England is like a brother to 
me,’ So all this he wrote to England to that society 
of which I have said much.” 

“You prick me awake! Did these sahibs from England 
indeed live in small straw huts like ours? ” 


And see, William Ward was one of the sahibs . 
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“You hurry my tale too much, Chunder Singh; let me 
proceed in order, telling first how they arrived without 
passports from the East India Company, which—though 
composed of men called Christians—places love of gold 
before all else in life, and were bitter against men of the 
Living God. There was one to warn these English sahibs 
not to land ‘in Calcutta but in a town called Serampore, 
full eighteen miles away. This town belonged to the 
nation known as Denmark, you must know. So it was 
from Serampore that Sahib Ward traveled down to 
Mudnabati to met Carey Sahib. Picture in your head 
how earnestly they talked, how Carey Sahib came to see 
that since he was no longer manufacturing indigo he dare 
not stay on English soil in India, to preach the Living 
God without a license from that so ungracious East India 
concern. Ward Sahib pressed the benefits of Serampore— 
under Danish rule, you understand—and Carey Sahib 
saw with happy eyes its possibilities and went there to 
dwell until the end of life. Now the date of this going was 
the year 1800, as the English reckon time.” 

“T am consumed with impatience—you still make no 
mention of straw huts!” 

“Well you shall now hear, poor creature! You shall 
hear that they looked long and hard for land big enough 
to hold those huts, but none was to be found. So now I 
tell you of a change in plan. For in the center of the town 
was found a house, so large it cost six thousand rupees, 
brother. But in their hearts they saw how it would 
answer every purpose, for it had a cool and broad veranda 
and a hall, with two rooms on each side; rather more to 
the front, two other rooms, quite separate; and on one 
side, a store-house, which the sahibs planned to use as an 
office for printing. Now as to situation, picture a large 
plot of ground beside the Hoogli River, picture the wall 
around it with a garden at the bottom and a fine large 
pool of water in the middle.” 

Chunder Singh replied in awe: “‘ You strike me between 
the eyes, old friend! This sounds like the palace of a 
rajah, of great magnificence!” 

“Tt is true it was unlike the simpleness they had in 
mind, and Carey Sahib liked it not on that account, but 
even in the midst of largeness one need not spread ones’ 
self with vanity! So it was there they lived even as Carey 
Sahib planned at first: all preached and prayed in turn, 
one person superintended the affairs of the household 
while one moon was waxing and-waning, then another 
took full charge; Carey Sahib was treasurer, kept the 
chest of medicines. Each:week they devoted the evening 
of Saturday to adjust their differences and pledged them- 
selves anew to love each other. Also, they promised not 
to engage in private trade; but to do all for the benefit of 
the Serampore Brotherhood. Ah, it draws out my heart 
to hear with how perfect a love they dwelt together, of 
one heart, of one soul; neither said any of them that any 
of the things he possessed were his own; all things were 
held in common!” 

Chunder Singh smiled discreetly: ‘I make no doubt it 
lasted not over long, however!” 

“You err, oh man of many quarrels, for I give you the 
truth when I say that for seventeen years they thus lived 
in perfect peace, until their numbers outgrew the house 
and others must be builded. Indeed, I breathe into your 
ear this splendid word: there never came one breath of 
trouble to those men in India; mcrecver, neither was 
there trouble across the sea in England so long as Andrew 
Fuller lived, the sahib who—but surely I have said it 


many times—he who was the secretary of the men who 
held the ropes while Carey Sahib came to India. But 
when this Fuller Sahib was gathered to his fathers there 
arose in England other sahibs doubting that these 
missionary men in India could be left to manage things 
alone. Ah, it is sad, my Kinsman, when worshipers of 
the same God look on each other’s affairs with doubting 
eyes, and think unpleasantness concerning rupees. But 
store it in your heart, how Carey Sahib went his even way 
till now all men cast happy eyes upon his years in India, 
saying, ‘Behold a saint!’” 

Chunder Singh grew irritated: “You keep saying it, 
but what deeds did he commit to merit such high 
praise.” 

“What? You trouble me for deeds, when I have filled 
your ears with nothing else since sunset time? Is it 
nothing that he lived in perfect peace with all the other 
sahibs, that he never rested, that he never held his gains 
unto himself, that he always tore his heart for those in 
sorrow to bring comfort, that he troubled much to learn 
our tongue and memorized our shastras that he might 
argue with our men of learning about God, that every 
breath he drew from first to last was drawn to serve the 
Living God and lead the men of India to Him?” 

“You say it and it has a fervent sound, but lo, I stop 
the praises of your lips with one question: mention me 
one son of India’s men who stepped down into this new 
religion! Ah, I have you now!” 

“Not so, poor Chunder Singh, place your eyes again 
upon the stars, and note the lesser ones that twinkle in 
the sky. Oh, man of my own village, those little stars 
are those of India’s sons who stepped down into the new 
religion and believed with joy. Moreover I named them 
but awhile ago—have you forgotten Krishna Pal? 

Chunder Singh shrugged his shoulders in a non- 
committal answer. This man seemed of unending 
wonders! 

“Bend down your ear, for it is true that seven long 
years passed by before Carey Sahib leveled any hill of 
heathendom. At the doors of how many huts did he 
salaam? On how many earthen floors did he sit down to 
talk about the way to God? How many hours did he 
spend toiling at his desk sharpening the tool of tools to 
level all those lofty hills? See: I will name that tool; just 
now remember what a tedious space of time is seven 
years, composed of many hopeful days, of many dis- 
appointed nights. He drew out his soul in very anguish, 
Chunder Singh. Then there was a man of the carpenter 
caste, Krishna Pal, whose arm was dislocated. In pain 
it dangled by his side until the man of medicine, Thomas 
Sahib, mended it for him.” 

Chunder Singh was curious: “‘ How as to that mending, 
of what nature was it? A chanting with the lips? A 
beating of drums—or what?” 

Vishnuswami laughed: “‘ You man of ignorance! I have 
it as a fact that Thomas Sahib tied poor Krishna Pal fast 
to a tree to hold him quiet—he being too unused to Chris- 
tian healing. Then with the aid of Carey Sahib and 
Marshman Sahib he replaced the dangling bone and 
bound it round in strips of cloth and slabs of wood to keep 
it straight. Meantime what questions gushed from 
Krishna Pal, who felt his sin most keenly. And, while he 
asked, the Living God stepped quietly inside the heart of 
Krishna Pal, and he was blest.” 

“All at once? Do you say he got down into the new 
religion all at once?” 
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“My friend, how can I say? I only know he came each 
day to talk with Carey Sahib and the hunger in his heart 
was fed. Moreover his wife and all his family were 
impressed, also his far neighbor, Gokool. Now I can 
prove their change of heart, since Gokool sat by Krishna 
Pal inside his hut and ate rice with him, a man of different 
caste.” 

“What? Lost caste deliberately? What was he think- 
ing of, when gods are all so fickle anyhow?” 

“The Living God is different, so they say, unchange- 
able from yesterday even until tomorrow. Moreover, 
Krishna Pal and Gokool sat down in the house of Carey 
Sahib and ate rice with him, showing all the village how 
they broke their caste to serve the God of Heaven.” 

“T like it not!” groaned Chunder Singh sadly. 

“Then I make no doubt you weuld have been in the 
crowd of two thousand Hindus in that village to curse 
Gokool and Krishna Pal, also Rasu, Krishna’s wife, and 
Joymooni, her sister. You also would have dragged 
them by their hair before the Danish magistrate!” 

“Indeed I would!” said Chunder Singh vindictively, 
“that brought them to their senses, I am sure.” 

“Think again!” said Vishnuswami, “for the magis- 
trate himself was Christian and dismissed their case. 
So on a Sunday came the ceremony in the river, known as 
Baptism. It happened that Gokool and both the women 
wished to wait; so Krishna Pal and Felix, son of Carey 
Sahib, were baptized together; picture that scene: the 
foot of Carey Sahib’s garden where the Hoogli river ran. 
Hindu, Moslems, Europeans lined the banks, the blue 
river softly flowed, while Christians sang in sweet 
Bengali: 

‘Jesus, and shall it ever be, 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee?’ 


Ah, brother, it would have drawn out your heart to hear 


Carey Sahib explain that the Christians did not think the 
river sacred, as Hindus count the Ganges sacred, but that 
by this act the convert was renouncing all his gods and 
all sins, to put on Jesus Christ, the Living God. Is there 
fire in your heart to feel the warmth of Carey Sahib’s joy? 
Seven years in India—and behold, this first new Chris- 
tian! And so full of joy was Krishna that when he spoke 
of it to Gokool, both he and the two women changed their 
minds again and asked to be baptized as soon as possible.” 

“Now as to Krishna—did his joy continue week by 
week? Could any god give peace forever?” 

“‘My friend, such peace was his that his first act was 
putting up a house of worship to the Living God across 
the roadway from his hut. The very road on which the 
car of Jaganath was yearly drawn, while victims flung 
themselves beneath the wheels. And in this little house 
of worship Carey Sahib preached each week on Sunday, 
while the Christians rested from their daily work. 
A Christian ‘church’ they named it: the very first that 
Carey Sahib had in India. Then, one by one, as other 
Hindus joyfully got down into the new religion, they 
built new huts by that of Krishna Pal and dwelt in peace- 
ful happiness.” 

A silence fell while each man thought his thoughts. 
Chunder Singh, still skeptical, his eyes fixed on the stars; 
Vishnuswami throbbing with strange impulses he hever 
knew before. 

“Chunder Singh,” he whispered presently, “it comes to 
my mind to sing you the hymn which Krishna Pal com- 
posed to tell the drawing of his heart.”’ 

So through the silent night he sang with Christian 
cadence: 

“Oh thou, my soul, forget no more, 
The Friend, who all thy sorrows bore, 
Let every idol be forgot, 

But, oh my soul, forget Him not.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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KNOW it is not easy to be strictly im- 
partial in judgment—said my friend the 
missionary, who had come in to talk 
about the situation in China—when one 
recalls what has been seen and heard. I 
was in Shantung when the treaty was 
under consideration at Versailles, and I realized what was 
going on. It is true that Japan promised to give back 
the Province to China some time, but meanwhile it was a 
plain case ‘of sucking the orange dry and leaving the juice- 
less rind. Justsoin Korea and Manchuria, and even in 
Peking. The Japanese were taking possession, through 
capital and concessions, in such wise that they would be 
actual masters. By open and shameless bribery in the 
capital the people were sold out by their Government. 
It is manifestly difficult for one, seeing these things, to 
sit calmly by and have the situation misunderstood and 
misrepresented. 

Of course there are two sides to every question, he ad- 
mitted, and said he agreed with the position so ably taken 
by Mr. Tenny, who fairly placed before our people the 
facts regarding the two parties in Japan—the militar- 
istic as against the democratic and peace-loving popula- 
tion; the former now in control and likely to bring much 
trouble not only upon Japan, but China and the United 
States. 





* + * 


Then he broached two evils of magnitude that ought to 
have publicity and some action on the part of the Powers. 
The first was the importation of opium into Shantung 
and Manchuria by the Japanese. China had prohibited 
the growth and sale of opium, only to have drugs poured 
in upon her by the commercial agencies of Japan. In 
this way Japan was corrupting China and Korea and un- 
doing much of the good accomplished by the Chinese 
authorities, acting under the public opinion that had been 
awakened in China. He acknowledged that the British 
were not blameless, but said their traffic had been stopped 
practically; when the Japanese began a new invasion in 
territory not under Chinese control. The Christian 
world ought to be able to find some way to protect the 
Chinese from this form of attack. 

The second evil was the establishment of distilleries 
and breweries by American capital and agents driven out 
of business in the United States by the prohibition amend- 
ment. It was wholly within the province of our Govern- 
ment to stop this, he asserted. American citizens had no 
right to invade China with a business prohibited in their 
own country. What an American cannot.do legally in 
his own country he cannot do legally in any other. The 
extra-territorial laws govern this, and something should 
be done about it at once. Here was a work for American 
Christians. No missionary efforts could offset this terrible 
business foisted upon a helpless people. With Japanese 
and American capital combined, and a Chinese Govern- 
ment not solidly enough established to withstand outside 
bribery and corruption, China must look to the forces 
of righteousness for protection, and had a right to. 
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Sanctum Chat on Subjects of Current Interest : 
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Question being raised as to the manner in which the 
American tobacco interests are pushing tneir traffic 
without limit, he said this was a third evil of great import- 
ance. He quite agreed that while Japan should be held 
responsible for her drug traffic and bribery of Govern- 
ment officials, the United States should also be called to 
account wherever responsible. It was manifestly good 
sense to set our own house in order first. The Editor for 
his part decided to gather all facts possible regarding these 
points, and make Missions’ readers acquainted with 
them. Two things are important: One, that we secure 
for China a fair chance; and second, that we do every- 
thing in our power to help the democratic and peace- 
loving elements in Japan to gain the upper hand and put 
an end to the militaristic rule that can only mean menace 
to world peace and to all the highest and permanent in- 


terests of Japan. 
* * * 


The subject of immigration has come to the front again, 
and the usual diversity of opinion appears. The bill 
introduced into the House and promptly passed prohib- 
iting all immigration for one year was not expected to 
pass the Senate, and at once aroused violent antagonism 
on the part of certain classes, especially the Jews, who 
took it as aimed particularly at the refugees from Poland 
and other countries where they are said to suffer from 
pogroms. It is unfortunate to have race prejudice ex- 
cited. It is also undeniable that severe restriction is 
called for unless we are to be swamped with an immigra- 
tion which we are not now prepared to assimilate. The 
sanctum talks have found varying views, but a practical 
unanimity as to the need of extra care and restriction 
for a time, until affairs in Europe get more settled. To 
enforce the laws we have has not proved practicable 
and to allow thousands to cross the Atlantic only to be 
turned back is neither necessary nor human. But when 
Congress manifests a disposition to protect the country, 
instantly the floodgates of oratory regarding America as 
an asylum for the oppressed of the world, etc., are opened, 
and charges of religious and.racial bigotry are freely pre- 
ferred. Meanwhile the army of unemployed is swelling, 
creating domestic problems that must be met. 


* * * 


On the whole, there is very much to be said for the 
immigration bill proposed by Dr. Gulick and introduced 
into Congress last year, regulating immigration from the 
different nations according to the number admitted in a 
given period, and placing all nations upon a like footing, 
thus ending the present unfortunate discrimination. 
There would be more force in the appeal of foreigners 
already here for the practically free admission of all races 
who wish to come, provided they would widen the appeal 
to include races now under the ban. But the Editor falls 
back upon the statement that it isn’t race that governs 
in this matter—it is fitness and desirability, with regard 
to the welfare of the country, as a party that certainly 
has a right to be considered. 
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The Sunshine Baby 


THE TRUE STORY OF HER LIFE AND TRAVELS, COM- 
PANIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN INDIA AND AMERICA 


BY REV. W. T. ELMORE 


Formerly Missionary in India. Illustrations also furnished by him 














PART TWO 
X. To AMERICA 





JT WAS when Sunshine Baby was three 
years old that she made her first trip 
to America. There was much excite- 
ment and many preparations, for her 
parents had not been in America for 
eight years and more. All of Sunshine 
Baby’s special friends wept over her, 
and gave her presents. There were 
good-bye parties and feasts. Along 
with her parents she had to have 
great sweet-scented, tickling garlands hung around her 
neck, and she learned not to mind when she was sprinkled 
with rosewater. 

At last the journey began. Several friends went along 
for the first stages. A great crowd stood on the little 
station platform to wave their good-byes. Madras was the 
first important stop. Then two long nights and a terribly 
hot day across the plains of Deccan under the blazing 
Aprilsun. The crops were harvested. The land seemed 
like a desert. Here and there disconsolate little flocks 
of sheep or goats wandered, their herd boys cutting 
off branches of the trees for them to eat the leaves. 
For the most part the cattle and the people stayed in the 
little thatched roofed villages, for April is the height of 
the hot season. 

The second morning they left the train at Mukti, a 
wayside station, where a yoke of fat oxen were waiting 
to draw them to the home and work of Pandita Rama- 
bai, a widow who had gathered together over 2,000 girls 
and child widows to educate them. Poor little Sunshine 
Baby did not enjoy the trip, for the heat had caused little 
boils to break out all over her, and especially about her 
knees, so she could hardly walk. But it was good to get 
to the cooler region at Mukti, and to have some of the 
delicious rice and curry, sitting on the floor and eating 
with the hands, along with teachers and pupils. 

How everyone laughed at Sunshine Baby, who was 
perfectly at home, and how some American visitors en- 
vied her, and her parents also, as they tried to eat native 
fashion! Eighty beautiful oxen were drawing water 
on ten fine irrigation wells. It was sugar-making time 
and harvest time also here. Printing presses were hum- 
ming, the clatter of a hundred looms, and the rattle of 
aluminum work made it a lively place. It all pleased 
Sunshine Baby immensely. 

Then there was a beautiful] ride to Bombay on a rail- 
way train as good as could be found in the world. There 
was a visit at the Towers of Silence where the Parsees 


leave their dead, and long rides on the tram cars, while . 


waiting for the ship to get ready to sail. There was a 





long ride far out on the beautiful sea in a strange old 
boat. How good the sea air seemed after the heat! 

At last the ship moved slowly out of the harbor, and 
Sunshine Baby was off on her long voyage. The beau- 
tiful Indian Ocean was as calm as a quiet mill pond. 
There was not a cloud in the sky. Sometimes a porpoise 
would race with the ship, seeming to enjoy his victory. 
Then away on the horizon could be seen a whale spout- 
ing, and great shoals of flying fish would rise from the 
sea, glistening and sparkling as they flew. Soon the 
cooler air began to cure Sunshine Baby’s boils, and be- 
fore the ship reached Aden, she was playing happily on 
the deck, and running everywhere. 

The first stop was Aden. It was good to see land 
again. Camels were drawing water carts. A few build- 
ings and the fort were all there were, and beyond stretched 
the desert. Men came out in boats bringing ostrich 
plumes from the desert. Small boys came with them, 
and great was the sport to throw coins into the water to 
see them dive and bring them up in their mouths. 
Alongside the ship were moored great barges loaded with 
camels’ hides, which were being lowered into the hold 
of the ship. 

Then three days through the Red Sea. Here was the 
most trying part of the journey. Sometimes the heat 
from the desert is almost unbearable, and occasionally a 
dust storm comes over the sea, so thick that the ship can 
scarcely make its way. This trip was not very bad, 
and when on the third day the town of Suez came into 
sight, and cool breezes from the north were felt, every- 
one knew that they had left the tropics, and would now 
get new life and strength. 

What a beautiful ride through the Suez Canal! The 
ship went slowly, and the land was almost near enough 
to jump to.. Caravans of camels at times could be seen 
in the desert. For the most part everything was quiet 
under the sleepy sun. Then the ship stopped at Port 
Said, and all went ashore. What an interesting place! 
Here are people from every land in the world it seems. 
But soon the ship sailed, and Port Said disappeared in 
the distance. 

For days the ship sailed on and on. One morning, 
before Sunshine Baby was up, the engines stopped, and 
the body of an old man who had died on board, was bur- 
ied at sea. This was just near the little island of Canda 
where Paul once took refuge. The great earthquake 
had but a few months before destroyed Messina, and the 
ship sailed slowly along the shore to let the passengers 
see the ruined city. Then through the famous Scylla 
and Charybdis, and on to Naples. 

The sun was shining brightly, and flags were floating 
everywhere the morning that the ship anchored at 
Naples. “TI think they must know that Sunshine Baby 
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has come,” said her father. Soon they discovered that 
the royal yacht of King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
was in the harbor, and the next day at Pompeii they saw 
the royal guests. But Sunshine Baby was just as happy 
as if all had been done for her. 

Then there were five days in Rome, and such beautiful 
rides on the gondolas in Venice, and a wonderful trip 
through the Alps, and a stay in Switzerland, where Sun- 
shine Baby took her noonday nap one day away up on the 
mountain side. For now she was getting to be a sturdy 
girl in the cooler air, and was becoming an experienced 
traveler. Then a visit in Bavaria, and down the Rhine, 
and Holland and England, and finally another ship at 
Glasgow, and the last stage of the journey was reached. 

Now the weather was very cold, and Sunshine Baby 
had a chance to wear all her Scotch winter clothes, but 
how she did enjoy the cold! It seemed as if she wanted 
to make up for the heat of India. And after she got to 
America, all winter long she never complained of the 
cold, but ofteh would say, “Oh, how good it seems on 
my face.” 

The sea was rough, and this part of the journey seemed 
long to everyone except Sunshine Baby. The hours 
were almost counted until America should be reached. 
Then they came near to Newfoundland, and the wind 
dropped, and down came the fog. Oh, the doleful fog 
horn, as the ship just crept along. For four days the 
fog hung low, and the spirits of Sunshine Baby’s 
parents were almost as low, or would have been if she 
had not continued to make sunshine. Then the fog 
lifted and the great steamer sailed majestically up the 
St. Lawrence and dropped anchor at Quebec. 

Here there was a day on shore, and then a night trip 
to Montreal, and this was the end for the ocean steamer. 
Then a river steamer on up the river. It was due at 
Charlotte, the port of Rochester, soon after sunset. 
Hours too early everyone was ready to get off. Then 
there came down a blanket of fog again, and the engines 
went slower and slower, and almost stopped. It was 
heartbreaking to be almost at the shore, and yet likely 
to stay out all night. But after a while bells could be 
heard on shore, and the pilot guided by them, and 


finally at 11 p.m. the steamer crept into the dock, and 
Sunshine Baby had come to America. In an instant 
she was being almost devoured by grandmother, aunties, 
uncles and cousins, and then was hustled off towards the 
train for Grandma’s house. 


XI. How SuNSHINE Basy STOPPED A TRAIN 


The first thing that Baby Sunshine had to do was to 
learn to talk English. This soon was done. Soon she 
became quite an American girl. She brought India’s 
sunshine to America. One day her sunshiny ways 
stopped a train. This is how it happened. She was going 
from her grandparents’ home in Lincoln, Nebraska, to the 
grandmother’s in Rochester, N. Y. Her father hoped 
that the ticket would allow them to stop at Wheaton, 
near Chicago, where Sunshine Baby had a little girl 
cousin. This would be so much pleasanter than to spend 
the day between trains in Chicago. 

“No, this train does not stop at Wheaton. 
even hesitate,” replied the conductor. ; 

“Oh, it is not a matter of great importance,” replied 
her father. “Sunshine Baby has a cousin there with a 
beautiful play-house, and she would like to visit her,” 
and he smiled at the thought of stopping the train for 
such a purpose. 

The conductor went down the aisle. Soon he came 
back, and stopped to play a little with Sunshine Baby. 
Presently he looked at her father. 

“Let me see the tickets again, please,” he said. and tak- 
ing them he pretended to look them over very carefully, 
but Sunshine Baby’s father could see that he was looking 
at her more than at the tickets. 

“‘T guess they allow us to stop the train,” he said. “Have 
everything ready, so that we won’t lose any time.” And 
then he heard from Sunshine Baby again about the won- 
derful play-house. Soon he pulled the cord, and the 
great train with grinding wheels came to a stand, just for 
a moment, while Sunshine Baby and her party swung 
off, and the conductor was carrying her. “Hope you 
have a good time in that play-house,”’ he called, as the 
train moved on. 


It won’t 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE WAY SUNSHINE BABY MIGHT HAVE TRAVELED 
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Glimpses of Our Work in the Philippines 


FURNISHED IN REPORT LETTERS FROM REV. HENRY W. MUNGER, 
IN CHARGE OF THE MISSION STATION AT ILOILO, PANAY ISLAND 


pep UR annual conference met at Ulayan. 
#@ The church there is small and not very 
easy of access, it being near the mountains 
and on the outskirts of the field. The 
attendance was good, and the spirit very 
SNS good. The conference took several for- 
ward steps. It went on record in favor of stricter require- 
ments for church membership and higher standard of 
ethics for members; it adopted a standard for new 
churches; it recommended a minimum contribution from 
every member toward pastoral support. The young 
and English-éducated leaders were more in evidence than 
ever. The president of the convention is a young man 
with an English education. He conducted the business 
sessions according to Roberts rules of order and did it 
with perfect order. The conventions of late years are 
100 per cent. ahead of what they were a few years ago in 
respect to their value to the churches. The convention 
now is businesslike and accomplishes things. The 
general theme was “S ewardship.” All the addresses 
were related to this theme. An appeal was made for the 
$100,000,000 fund, and without any further urging $35 
was collected then and there within less than ten minutes. 
Since then the sum has been increased to $50 and sent to 


New York. 





SYSTEMATIC GIVING 


One of my best churches, Rizal, has called a pastor. 
He is a young man, for a number of years a teacher in the 
public schools. The church gives him Ps. 5 (pesos— 
peso equals 50 cents) a month; I give him Ps. 40 in 
addition ($20). The part that is contributed by the 
’ church is expected to increase year by year, while that 
paid by me will decrease. The church has adopted the 
envelope system of giving, in order that they might give 
systematically. I supplied the envelopes this year to 
induce them to try the plan. Next year they will have to 
supply their own envelopes or try some other plan. 
The pastor appreciates the need of systematic giving, and 
is heartily supporting the plan. He has introduced the 
practice of family prayers.in all the homes. When the 
church bell rings it is a call for family prayers. He hopes 
to have every household carrying out the practice. The 
services of the church are well attended. 

The pastor of the church.at Bingawan has introduced 
the same plan of family prayers. 

A new work has sprung up in the town of Kalinog. 
I found a small group of Christians, about half a dozen, 
there. Two members of the constabulary stationed there 
are active members. One of them is superintendent of 


the Sunday school. Another member of the constabulary - 


was baptized a few days ago. I hope the work will grow. 
A Christian boy from the Industrial School goes there 
every Sunday to help along the work and to preach. 
Two of my weakest churches have taken on new life 
owing to primary schools being established. The teachers 
of these schools are graduates from the Training School, 
and conduct ‘church services and Sunday schools. The 
salary of one of these girls is paid entirely by the people; 


and three-fourths of the salary of the other is paid by the 
people. It is an iron clad rule with me, that the Mission 
never gives to the people until they give what they can. 


Tourinc Notes 


During the past three months I have spent sixty-nine 
days, or three-fourths of my time on the field, away from 
home. That includes four days in Jaro, teaching. 

In the evangelistic field our workers meet with friendly 
reception wherever they go. The Mayor of Duenas, a 


«neighboring town, sent word to me the other day that if I 


wanted to hold services on the plaza or anywhere in the 
town on the day of the annual fiesta we would be quite 
welcome to do it. 

Mr. Dineros, one of the teachers at the Industrial 
School, has been going to Janiway once a month to preach 
in the chapel there. He is an exceptionally good preacher 
and of the very best type of Filipino. When he preaches 
the services are attended by the town officials and some 
of the upper class Filipinos. 

In the municipality of Passi one of the counsellors has 
offered me a piece of land for a chapel. Here in Pototan 
a small lot has been given to us for a dispensary. The 
expense of building will be borne by the people of the 
town, making voluntary contributions. The secretary of 
the municipality and three other prominent men have 
formed themselves into a committee to collect or raise 
the money. Next June I must establish a kindergarten 
here. Meanwhile we are cultivating the acquaintance of 
the townspeople and trying to get their good will. Iam 
making lists of all the barrios in each municipality. I put 
a couple of Bible women in a municipality and give them 
the list of barrios, and tell them to visit every barrio and 
practically every house on the list. They sell New 
Testaments and Gospels when they can and when they 
can’t they leave one Gospel in each house. 

They take the names of those who respond to their 
preaching or who seem interested in knowing more of 
what the Gospel is, and then follow up these cases. In 
this way we are thoroughly canvassing the field and 
trying to discover those whose hearts seem to be open to 
the Gospel message. 

The schools give me great satisfaction. I am sure that 
they are better this year than ever before. I have ten 
schools and over 500 pupils. 
place in the curriculum. Memorizing Scripture verses 
is an important part of the Bible teaching. The schools 
through the children are interesting a lot of people in the 
Gospel who have not yet been reached. 

I want to express my pleasure and satisfaction in the 
visit of Prof. Robbins. He was able to spend a day with 
me. Of course he was not able to see much of the work in 
such a short time. I took him in the auto to Janiway, 
west of Pototan; and to Barotac Nueve and Dumangas, 
east. So he got some idea of the lay of the land. It was 
a great satisfaction to talk over the problems with him; 
and I am grateful to-him and to the Board for his visit, 
all too brief though it had to be. 


Bible teaching has the first. 
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These two groups of Fili- 
pino students represent 
the coming dominant 
forces in the citizenship 
and development of the 
Islands. They are eager 
to know and favor the 
professions of law, litera- 
ture and medicine. All are 
interested in politics. 
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Mission Stories Told in Pictures 


MEXICAN PEON; MUST BE UPLIFTED 


I, 

2. CUBAN BOY; TO BE FREED FROM BARS 

3. MAMMA’S SUNSHINE—A TYPE 

4. STUDENT IN LIBRARY AT HOWE BIBLE INST 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

5. THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY AND LOYALTY 


way STYLE SURO RAM 











Stereopticon Department, General Board of Promotion. 


These photographs are from the collection in the 
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COLEGIO BAUTISTA (BAPTIST SCHOOL) IN PUEBLA MEXICO 


First Impressions of Mexico 
BY MABEL V. YOUNG, OF PUEBLA 






HE traveler who enters Mexico by Vera 

Cruz receives more than a warm recep- 

tion; it is a really tropical hot one. Ex- 

Wid b3¥47 treme heat and yellow fever do not form 

BENS eee great attractions, so one leaves the port 
“8 within twenty-four hours. 

As the train begins to go up into the mountains, snow- 
capped Orizaba suggests more pleasant regions beyond. 
Before long the cooler air makes one realize the joy of 
living ‘‘on a higher plane.” 

As we stop at quaint old towns, with their thick- 
walled buildings and enclosed patios, Mexican peasants 
crowd up to the train, offering their queer looking food 
for sale. One may select from a variety of fritters, 
tortillas (corn meal pancakes), rolls and gay colored can- 
dies, or from the strange tropical fruits mingled with 
familiar apples and peaches. 

Many of the peasants or peons are barefooted or wear 
home-made sandals. As it becomes cooler, the men 
wear Navajo rugs over their shirts. These rugs have a 
slit in the middle for the head, otherwise they are just 
what you admire on a well-polished floor. The women 
wear an inferior kind of blue cotton shawl. One wonders 
where so many people come from. The queer looking 
soldiers, in blue uniforms trimmed with red stripes are 
present at almost every station. 

_ The scenery along the road is wonderful. If you can 
imagine our rugged Rockies covered with tropical vege- 
tation, and can picture quaint Spanish towns taking the 
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place of sparse settlements, then a plateau 7,000 feet . 


high so vast that it seems like a whole new country, you 
have an idea of the trip up to Puebla or Mexico City. 
Puebla is a stronghold of Catholicism, as one realizes 


when he sees the immense cathedral in the center of the 
city, and a large Catholic church on almost every corner. 

The funny little street cars with neither trolleys nor 
cables are run by Ford engines. The four wheels under 
the middle of the car give the impression of uncertain 
balance and make one feel that if he should step with 
force on either end of the car, it would tip over. 

Our school is beautifully located opposite the largest 
park or paseo. Having been formerly the governor’s 
residence, it is a very good building, having almost 
thirty rooms, with two towers on the roof, from which a 
wonderful view of the city is obtained. Popocatapetl 
is sometimes seen smoking and its neighboring peak is 
covered with snow. 

The Baptist Hospital is within two blocks of the school. 
It is a fine building, especially well equipped. In the 
waiting-room the sick have the gospel preached to them 
each day. The church building is not one to be proud 
of, but we hope to have a better one some day. 

Every one praises the climate here, though in the morn- 
ing and evening it is like November, while the sun at 
noon feels like June in the States. 

Many of the people are very poor, but almost every one 
is polite. Ignorance, superstitition, pulgue and greed 
on the part of some of the more favored, have held the 
peasants down, but they are worthy of better things and 
we are here to help them achieve a better life. 


* * * * & 


Views of Puebla are given on pages 96, 97. MISSION’s 
readers have been made familiar with our Hospital, 
under Dr. Conwell’s direction, one of the best in 
Mexico. He has been highly honored in service. 
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A Rider of the Old Fremont Trail 


A STORY OF FRONTIER MISSIONS 
BY COE HAYNE 


XII 
THE MISSIONARY AND THE CHANGING ORDER 


HE Wood River section, with Bellevue as its center, 

was just emerging from the early mining conditions 

wherein there was little regard for law. On the 
ranges horse and cattle stealing prevailed. There were 
shooting and cutting scrapes in town nearly every night. 
Every morning the inhabitants made indifferent inquiries 
as to who was killed the night before. Few arrests were 
made for murders, and convictions were fewer. 

The missionary, on one occasion, unwittingly made 
possible the escape of a suspected highwayman. The 
missionary was holding meetings in a schoolhouse on 
Poverty Fiats at the time, doing janitor work as well as 
preaching. One night, after putting out the lights, he 
untied Old Nell from the hitching rack and had driven 
about a quarter of a mile on his way home, when a man 
stepped out of the sage brush, leveled his gun at him and 
ordered him to stop. He pulled up. 

“Sit over and let me get in.” 
obeyed. 

“Drive on.” The missionary drove on. 

“Drive faster.” The man sat with his gun in his hand, 
and Old Nell, accordingly, felt the gad. 

There was no conversation except the commands of the 
man with the gun who told which way to go whenever the 
road forked. For an hour the missionary was compelled 
to urge Old Nell at top speed. Finally the stranger 
jumped out of the buggy and disappeared. The ride was 
one not soon forgotten by the green young preacher. 
It was but one of the many incidents which continually 
reminded him of the utter lawlessness and moral desti- 
tution of the country. 


The command was 


Her First SERMON 


_ Within the circle, three hundred miles in diameter, was 

a vast territory where there was no Sabbath. Stores and 
saloons ran wide open all day Sunday. Only in the 
communities which had church and Sunday school 
services was there evidence of a Sabbath. Nobody else- 
where dressed up in their “Sunday best” except for an 
occasional dance or holiday festivity. 

The deplorable state of religious destitution which 
existed in most of the agricultural and mining com- 
munities of Central Idaho was well-nigh appalling. The 
missionary was being entertained at supper in a certain 
home in one of these isolated communities, one day late 
in November. That night he was to preach in the school- 
house. In that home there was a girl about twelve years 
of age who was in high feather because she was going to be 
“dressed up” for the first time in five months. The 
mother got out her daughter’s best dress which had not 
been worn since the Fourth of July. The little United 
States flag still clung to it. There had been no occasion 
to dress the child in her finery since the Fourth of July 
celebration and it was late in November. It was an 
epitome of the whole situation—no Sunday. Now in that 


community today—after the coming of the Home 
missionary—the boys and girls are dressed up and go to 
church every Sunday. 

Eighty-five miles from Bellevue is the Hagerman 
Valley. The missionary, learning of the need of the gospel 
in that section, thought it not too far to drive over and do 
a bit of prospecting. He held meetings in the school- 
houses of the valley. He was instrumental in organizing 
a church which still is prospering. One night he was in a 
schoolhouse holding a meeting. It was a very small 
building. At the close of the service he went back to the 
door to shake hands with the people. A young woman 
with a baby in her arms was passing out when another 
woman spoke to her. 

“That was a good sermon.” 

“‘Was it?” replied the woman carrying the baby. ‘To 
tell you the truth I don’t know how to judge sermons. 
That was the first sermon I ever heard.” 

The nearest regular church service was thirty miles 
away. The missionary felt repaid. He was glad that he 
had driven eighty-five miles to give the gospel story to a 
young mother who had never heard a sermon. 


A GospEL CARAVAN 


The hunger experienced by many of these isolated 
people for the enjoyment of religious exercises was 
pathetic. 

One summer the missionary organized one of his 
“gospel caravans.” He found eighteen gospel workers 
who were willing to do missionary work during their 
vacation. Late one afternoon the caravan arrived at a 
small settlement called Howell in the Little Lost River 
Valley. They stopped in front of a farmhouse and asked 
if feed could be obtained for the teams. Accommodations 
were offered for the night. As the missionary turned to 
go back to the caravan, the rancher informed him that he 
was just completing a new house and was going to have 
an opening dance that night and extended a cordial 
invitation to the members of the caravan to attend the 
dance. The missionary thanked the ranchman courte- 
ously and returned to the camp of Baptists and conveyed 
the invitation. 

When evening came, the members of the touring party, 
according to their custom, gathered around the campfire, 
just outside of the ranchman’s dooryard, and began 
singing. At the same time the neighbors began gathering 
for the dance. The Baptists began by singing popular 
and patriotic songs which naturally drew the dancers to 
the campfire. They continued singing, gradually merging 
the popular into religious songs. By the time they had 
sung two or three familiar hymns, such as “Rock of 
Ages” and “Nearer My God to Thee,”’ they could see, 
by the light of the campfire, the tears running down the 
cheeks of some of the older people, who evidently were 
stirred by finding themselves in a religious atmosphere 
once more. 

The time came for the beginning of the dance, but there 
was no move to leave the campfire circle. After engaging 
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for some time in the singing of hymns, in which many of 
the neighbors participated, the members of the caravan 
explained that it was their custom to have devotional 
services each night around the campfire. From singing 
they passed on to giving quotations of Scripture and then 
toa season of prayer. By this time it was evident to the 
people of the community that the members of the caravan 
did not intend to dance. The influence of the religious 
meeting so affected those who had gathered for the house- 
warming that the dance was entirely forgotten. As the 
crowd around the campfire began to break up the settlers 
instinctively went to their rigs and started for home. 
Nothing was said about the dance, and the owner of the 
new house was as delighted with the gospel services as 
were his guests. A number of the people shook hands 
with the missionary and other members of the caravan, 
and expressed their appreciation of having the privilege of 
attending a religious service. It was the first religious 
service of any kind ever held by “Gentiles” in that part 
of the Little Lost River Valley. 


RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION STILL 


Today there are sections in the mountainous regions of 
the West where hundreds of people cannot attend a 
religious service, not even a Sunday school, without 
traveling from twenty to fifty miles over mountain ranges 
with horses and wagons, because no service is held nearer. 
Most of this territory is back from the railroads, or on 
branch lines only. But there are in these remote sections 
many rich and productive valleys and numerous mining 
camps. The valleys, while thoroughly isolated, generally 
are quite thickly settled by miners, farmers and stock- 
growers. Because of their isolation, and sometimes 
because of severe climate, these valleys have been over- 
looked and neglected by pastor and missionary, and so the 
religious destitution exists. 

One of these counties has an area of more than 5,000 
square miles, and yet religious work is carried on in only 
four or five places in the entire county. Out of the 
twenty-four school districts in the county, twenty-one 
are without religious work of any kind. Another county 
has an area of 4,600 square miles, and out of the eighteen 
school districts only three have any religious work 
carried on in a regular way. These concrete examples of 
religious destitution emphasize the need of home mission 
work yet to be done in the West. 

The kind of missionary work which was carried on by 
the “kid preacher of the Wood River Valley” is the kind 
that is being carried on today by scores of missionaries in 
all parts of the West. 

These fields call for a special type of manhood. Ifa 
man has devotion, grit, aggressiveness, love for hard 
work, and a missionary spirit, he will find opportunities 
out in these fields that will make his heart rejoice. If he 
is the right sort of man, possessed of consecration and 
tact, he will find a hearty welcome awaiting him and a 
ready response upon the part of those to whom he brings 
the glad news. 


Home MIssIONsS AND BETTER SCHOOLS 


The schoolhouses in which the missionary held gospel 
services were small and inadequate. They were 
commonly little log structures with windows put in side- 
ways because the walls were too low to permit an upright 
Position. In most cases the short-termed summer school 
Was a necessity because of bad roads and long distances. 
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Many of the children rode to school on horseback. It 
was difficult to get competent teachers. Often young 
girls of mediocre ability taught these schools. 

The coming of the Home missionary was one of the 
fundamental causes of bringing about a more favorable 
educational system on the frontier. Take the case of the 
missionary of this sketch. He held preaching appoint- 
ments over a large area of the country. On account of his 
interest in the schools and his knowledge of the roads, the 
county superintendent of schools, Miss Meta Wright by 
name, arranged with him to make a joint trip over the 
country for the purpose of visiting and studying the 
schools. While Miss Wright investigated the school 
conditions during the day the missionary would cover the 
district and make announcements of preaching services in 
the evening. They covered Blaine County from Camas 
Prairie to the Lost River country. There is no way of 
estimating the value of such teamwork as that performed 
by our missionary and the educational forces of the state. 
There was a common phrase: “The preacher and the 
teacher.” They were connected inseparably in the 
thoughts and vernacular of the community. They were 
thought of as the two outside influences working hand in 
hand for community uplift. The missionary often took 
the district schoolteacher to the schoolhouse and made 
the fires for her on cold mornings. In turn the teacher 
helped the missionary by making public announcements 
of his services and teaching a class in the local Sunday 
school held in the school building. 

The Missionary was a free employment bureau and 
teachers’ agency. He knew the teachers and school 
conditions in every district for a hundred miles in every 
direction. Knowing the young people of many com- 
munities he was able to find and help in the development 
of good teaching material. Not a few of the teachers 
were converted in his meetings. 


TEMPERANCE WorK THAT COUNTS 


When the Missionary came to Idaho, saloons were 
prevalent everywhere. Liquor was the dominant in- 
fluence in politics. The candidate who could distribute 
the most liquor was the winner at the polls. The Mis- 
sionary saw the real inside of the political game. In the 
section of country he covered, he mingled constantly with 
office-seekers, stopping at the same hotels and road- 
houses and conferring with them in the adjustment of his 
preaching engagements. Often he took part of the time 
at a political rally, usually delivering a gospel sermon at 
the beginning of the program, for the political rally on the 
frontier usually wound up witha dance. He was quick to 
learn that the principal influence in the winning of votes 
was the free distribution of liquor. Anyone who opposed 
liquor was looked upon as a dreamer. The candidates 
carried whisky jugs in their buggies, they had it stacked 
up in their campaign headquarters, they deposited a 
certain amount of money with the various bars and 
allowed the bar-tender to use his own judgment when to 
“set up the drinks.” ‘The one condition was that he 
should tell whose treat it was. In this way the elections 
were practically determined at the bar. 

Presently the politicians began to recognize that the 
Missionary was well known and his influence worth some- 
thing. They began to seek his influence. They learned 
that he would not help elect a man who put up liquor at 
the bars. When a number of men said they would not 
resort to that method if he would indorse them for 
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election, he went into the political game and canvassed 
the entire county and thereby helped elect men who were 
clean and temperate. He lived to see the day when 
liquor was eliminated entirely, and when the preacher 
actually had more influence than the saloon. The time 
came indeed when a candidate, to secure election, had to 
come out for total prohibition. Public sentiment changed 
and the politicians gave the people what they wanted. 
The assertion that these changed conditions are due 
largely to Home Missionary enterprise requires no 
argument. 


A Pastor AT LARGE 


Within two years the Missionary was the regular pastor 
of five churches and there were nearly forty outstations 
which he visited with more or less regularity. In 1897 
there were nine churches in the East Idaho Baptist 
Association, four of which he had established. 

The associational gatherings during these early years 
were memorable events. The entertainment of the 
delegates was never considered in the light of a problem, 
although the houses were barely large enough to accom- 
modate the families that occupied them. The delegates 
brought their own beds, consisting of blankets and ticks 
to be filled with straw. Beds were spread on the floors, 
the men often sleeping in granaries or barns. Generally a 


tent was erected for a dining room, and much of the food 
was furnished by the delegates. At the time of the 
Bellevue Association meeting, the Carey delegates 
brought a hog, the Soldier delegates a quarter of a bee, 
and the Picabo delegates a generous donation of butter 
and eggs. 

Whatever these people of the frontier had they gave 
freely for the religious development of their communities. 
When a new church was necessary the men built it with 
their own hands, in not a few instances hauling the 
material by wagon from twenty to sixty miles. The 
Baptist Church of Picabo was built out of lumber torn 
from a disused building purchased in Bellevue and 
hauled to the building site on wagons. The churches at 
Lost River and Soldier were built with very little outside 
assistance. 

Nor did these people think alone of their own religious 
needs. Their missionary spirit was shown in many 
striking ways. One example will suffice. One winter 
Walter Ifland secured the job of building the fire in the 
school house at Picabo. For this service he received five 
dollars at the end of the three months’ term of school. 
It was the first money the boy had ever earned. He car- 
ried it home, gave it to his mother and told her to give it 
to “‘the preacher” for the foreign missionaries the latter 
often mentioned in his sermons. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 








THE MISSIONARY, LOOKING 





OUT OVER HIS BROAD FIELD 
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Thrilling Experience of a Modern Paul 


EADING of the Acts of the Apostles, 
our young people sometimes think that 
those days of pioneering and danger are 
allover. Butsuch is not the case. Even 
right here on our American continent 
our missionaries sometimes have experi- 

ences well worthy of a place in the Book of Acts. How 

would you have enjoyed an adventure like this of our 

Baptist Missionary in Nicaragua, Ignacio Juncadella? 





He had received an invitation to visit a ranch which 


had the queer name of “El Sanjén de la Sangre de Cristo” 
which means “The Big Ditch of the Blood of Christ.” 
They wanted him to preach there, for the owners were 
believers, and as there were about fifteen persons in the 
family, and four of them candidates for baptism, the 
Pastor, as he is called, accepted the invitation with glad- 
ness. So one night, about two o’clock in the morning the 
Pastor set out from Leén in an ox cart with seventeeen 
members of his church accompanying him. The stars 
shone brightly overhead, and the cool fresh night air was 
a welcome relief after the heat of the day. The oxen 
plodded along, while the great wheels more than six feet 
high creaked with the load as they bumped along the 
narrow highway. 

They passed the time happily singing hymns as they 
rode along, until they finally reached the ranch house 
about eight o’clock in the morning. They were received 
with many expressions of joy and wélcome, and passed 
the day most pleasantly somewhat like a Sunday school 
picnic, playing games which the pastor had learned of an 
American missionary at church socials in Mexico. In 
the evening they gathered for the preaching service and 
about forty persons composed the congregation. The 
pastor commenced to preach on the theme ‘‘One who 
wanted to see Jesus.” 

Then things began to happen. Suddenly groups of 
armed Indians came knocking at the door of the house. 
Brandishing pistols and machetes, they demanded that 
the pastor and one of the owners of the ranch be delivered 
over to them to be put to death as spreaders of heretical 
teachings and disturbers of order. But the doorkeepers 
refused to open the doors or to deliver up the pastor. 
Then the lawbreakers tried to assault the house and take 
it by force. But it was strongly built of adobe, sun- 
dried mud bricks, and stone, and had strong doors and 
iron bars at the windows. The owner and his servants 
armed themselves, and from the flat roofs with the pro- 
tection of the parapets, they were able to drive off the 
assailants. These in turn then went and got a band and 
went all around the neighborhood gathering a huge 
crowd, and came marching back. It was a weird pro- 
cession, first the band, then the women singing hymns 
to the Virgin Mary, and then the men with their pistols 
and long knives, and all lighted with flaring torches. 

Once more they surrounded the ranch buildings, and 
although some of the officials of the nearby town were 
in the midst, the fanatical and frenzied men did not hesi- 
tate to begin shooting at the house, all the while crying. 
out in the most terrifying manner, “Surrender the pas- 
tor,” “Kill the heretics,” and “Burn them alive.” 

In order to lessen the danger, the pastor closed the 
meeting and ordered all the lights to be put out, for al- 


ready some bullets had entered the room where the con- 
gregation was gathered. For five long hours they were 
in this terrifying situation, while outside the mob howled 
and surged around and sought in every way to get into 
the house, and the men inside bravely defended the place 
as best they could, and the women prayed and sought to 
comfort and quiet the frightened and crying children. 

About twelve o’clock, the pastor became convinced 
that the owners would be finally overcome by the over- 
whelming number of enemies outside. He saw also that 
all the hatred was directed against himself and the Chris- 
tian owner. So he sent out a little girl to the mob with 
the request that they should permit at least the women 
and children to leave the house. The attention of the 
authorities there was called to their responsibilities and 
especially what would happen to them if they permitted 
any of the women and children to be hurt. So it was 
agreed that the women and children might all come out 
in the ox cart and go their way in safety. 

The oxen in the open court within the house were 
yoked to the cart. But when all was ready, the women 
did not want to go off and leave their husbands and their 
pastor. At last it was proposed that the pastor should 
get up in the cart in the midst of the women and be 
wrapped up like an old lady and thus escape with them. 
But such a plan was not pleasing to the missionary, who 
thought it was unbecoming in a shepherd to flee in such a 
shameful way. However, one of the sisters reminded 
him that one night the Apostle Paul escaped from a city 
inside of a basket. So at last he consented, climbed up 
in the cart, was covered with a shawl, and the cart started. 
When it came out of the door of the ranch courtyard a 
great crowd awaited it in order to get a look at the women. 
But the oxen opened a passage through the throng, and 
the Lord dimmed the sight of those howling fanatics with 
their own wrath. They did not see the pastor, nor did 
they notice that at the same time most of the men from 
the congregation slipped out and got away. So in the 
midst of shouts and curses and insults the cart dragged 
slowly on, and in a little while was lost in the darkness 
of the night. 

The mob was now exceedingly delighted, for they 
thought that only the men remained in the ranch and 
that they would soon get the missionary, whom they had 
not forgotten fora moment. They began to make the 
final assault on the house, when an old man came out to 
them and told them all the men had escaped, and that 
the pastor had gotten away in the cart. Great was their 
fury then, and they could not believe it, so while some 
searched in the house and others out in the fields of corn 
and sugar cane, still others set out in pursuit of the cart. 

But fortunately the driver of the cart changed his 
direction shortly after leaving the ranch and went toward 
a neighboring town. Arriving there they went to the 
house of a Police Justice who was a sympathizer with the 
gospel, and he got up and called out a mounted guard of 
police and escorted the party back to Leén. 

In spite of such an exciting experience, the next day 
four of these men from the ranch came in and bravely 
testified their love and obedience to Jesus Christ by 
going down into the waters of the new baptistry in the 
church, and being baptized by this modern apostle. 
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A Page of Poems and Paragraphs to Read and Heed 


A Place for Me 


Use me, God, in thy great harvest field, 
Which stretcheth far and wide like a wide sea; 

The gatherers are so few, I fear the precious yield 
Will suffer loss. Oh, find a place for me! 


A place where best the-strength I have will tell, 
It may be one the other toilers shun; 
Be it a wide or narrow place, ’tis well 
So that the work it holds be only done. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


A Calamity Indeed 


There could be no worse calamity in a democratic 
country like ours than ignorance of the Bible, and it 
is not only widely prevalent, but increasing, owing 
to our present educational methods. Bible study is 


sorely needed on the part of both parents and chil- - 


dren. A professor in college asked a large class who 
Absalom was, and only four out of the whole number 
had any idea. A recent candidate for high office, 
venturing to quote Scripture, described the flaming 
angel driving Cain out of the Garden of Eden. It is 
well that we are to have a period of Bible study in 
our churches, for here is the storehouse of spiritual 
riches and the source of spiritual enlightenment and 


energy. 


Japan’s Thirst 


This paragraph from the letter of a Japanese stu- 
dent written to an English missionary illustrates the 
spiritual thirst of many of his countrymen, “ You 
said that the man who could not believe in God was a 
pitiful [pitiable] man, and I pity myself also indeed. 
I envy the Christian always, for he has a light in his 
mind named God—while I have nothing. Although I 
were immoral and I should be ashamed for myself, I 
have nothing to sue [plead] and to apologize for my 
vice. .. If I have something which redeems me in this 
case, how happy shall I be! What is the God? How 
can I believe in God? How can I enjoy my life with- 
out feeling moral displeasure? These are difficult 
questions for me... hope you will pity an unbe- 
liever.” 


How to Become a Backslider: This Recipe 
Never Fails 


Do not attend church services regularly, especially 
the prayer-meetings; do not study your Bible or 
bother about the Bible school; have no regular time 
for prayer in your personal or home life; take no 
active part and assume no responsibility in the work 
of the church; know as little as possible about what 
your denomination is doing—do not take a denomina- 
tional newspaper; give as little as possible to God’s 
work; say nothing to your friends about their rela- 
tion to Christ; get angry with your pastor or some 


other member of the church; serve yourself first and 
God last; and shun all opportunities for self-sacrifice. 

This recipe is guaranteed to be double back-acting 
Simply omit the word “not” or “no” throughout, 
substitute “much” for “little,” and make several 
other obvious changes, and you have an equally good 
recipe for becoming an active, useful, praying Chris- 
tian. There are not many recipes that will work 
backward or forward equally well. 


Straws in the Wind 


Small things show which way the wind is blow- 
ing in China. 

A leading educator (non-Christian) places his son 
in a Bible class. 


The head of the Board of Education in a large city 
buys Christian books for his son. 


A governor places his daughter in a Christian 
school. 


A school principal gives the credit to Christianity 
for the superior service rendered by the two Chris- 
tian members of his faculty. 


The whole staff in a bank note the changed lives 
of two of the clerks who became Christian. 


The wife of a high official enrolls as a pupil in a 
school for married women. 


A Man of One Book 


I want to know one thing—the way to heaven, how 
to land on that happy shore. God himself has con- 
descended to teach the way; for this very end he 
came from heaven. He hath written it down in a 
book. O give me that book! At any price give me 
that book of God. I have it: here is knowledge 
enough for me. Let me be a man of one book.— 
John Wesley. 


The Test of Our Faith 


If we have faith in prayer, in service, in the power 
of the gospel as the only means that will meet the 
world conditions today in all lands—if we have faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ and his commands, then we 
must throw ourselves with heart, soul, and strength 
into this campaign, the sole and supreme aim of 
which is the salvation of men and nations and the ex- 
tension of his kingdom over the whole world. 


The Glory of Going On 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a breath flying by to be lost on an endless sea; 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong; 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she; 

Give her the glory of going on and still to be. 
—Tennyson. 
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An All-Day Board Meeting of the Home 
Mission Society 


THE Way TO INTEREST THE PEOPLE IN SOCIETY WorRK 


HE Home Mission Board of Managers 

has made an innovation in planning to 
hold three all-day meetings a year of un- 
usual character, sharing the details of the 
work with invited guests. The first of 
these meetings was on December 20 at the 
Madison Avenue Parish House. Many 
ministers of the New York Conference and 
other guests formed a large and deeply 
interested company. The general expres- 
sion of the pastors was that this was one of 
the most instructive missionary meetings 
they had attended. They had little idea of 
the amount and kind of work done by the 
members of the Board, and as the chairmen 
of the various committees presented their 
reports and recommendations, it became 
evident that the Board takes its responsi- 
bility seriously and conducts the Society’s 
business in  thorough-going ~ manner. 
Everything went on as though there were 
no visitors present, the only difference 
being that various features of the work 
were presented somewhat more fully, for 
general information, and that the stere- 
opticon was used to illustrate new forms of 
service which are developing. The Board 
and Secretary White are to be congratu- 
lated on this departure from custom, which 
promises much for enlarged knowledge and 
consequent interest. 

The day began with a 9:30 A. M. meeting 
of the various committees, with adjourn- 
ment to the Parish House in time to hear 
the address before the Ministers’ Con- 
ference by Prof. Richard M. Vaughan of 
Newton Theological Institution, a member 
of the Board, on his visit to Cuba last 
summer, 

In the afternoon the Board held its 
regular session, Chairman Garabrant 
presiding. The routine business was 
conducted with dispatch. The committees 
had done their work in advance, and their 
reports were models of conciseness and 
clearness. Secretaries of the Society gave 
brief accounts of their work. 

Dr. White mentioned the death of Dr. 
Rowland, for more than twenty years a 
Secretary of the Publication Society, and 
suggested that resolutions of sympathy be 
spread upon the records and a copy sent to 
the bereaved family. This was voted. He 
also referred to the resolution passed by the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo, 
requesting the Board of Promotion to 
study the matter of interdenominational 
cooperation, discover if possible sane and 
fruitful ways in which this could be 
brought about, and report at the Con- 
vention in Des Moines next June. At the 
annual meeting of the Board of Promotion 
in Minneapolis, a committee was appointed 
to study that matter. Ata recent meeting 
representatives of the Federal Council and 
SIX or seven cooperating groups were 
Present, the thought being that in these 


interdenominational bodies may be dis- 
covered some method of relationships that 
may give promise of the new cooperative 
alignment which our denomination desires. 
In line with the custom of the Board to 
send its members occasionally to various 
parts of the country to acquire a first hand 
acquaintance with different phases of the 
work, he suggested that the Board send Dr. 
Galpin to visit our work in Cuba, and the 
Board acted favorably on the suggestion, 

Dr. Barnes had just returned after an 
absence of forty days, spent in a number of 
western states. Most of his time was spent 
in California, visiting the Mono Indians. 
Five counties had recently been allocated 
to the Home Mission Society, in one of 
which it was already at work. He thinks 
that with the addition of but one worker 
the Society will be able to do some work in 
two more counties. He spoke of the good 
work Rev. Coe Hayne did on this trip in 
getting moving pictures of the Indians and 
missionaries, and referred to the conversion 
of an Indian captain who had stood out 
against Christianity, but at a meeting led 
by Dr. Barnes announced his intention of 
‘walking the Jesus road.” 

Dr. Stilwell had just returned from a 
tour on the Pacific Slope where he held a 
number of successful evangelistic con- 
ferences. They climaxed in a meeting at 
Seattle, where seventy-five pastors were 
present, spent two days and a half looking 
in the face the task of the Church to win 
men, and all received a great spiritual 
uplift. At present there are nine states in 
the Northern Baptist Convention which 
are organizing state-wide evangelistic 
campaigns. He said the principal ob- 
jective of the department is to have the 
churches and pastors see that it is their 
task to do evangelistic work all the year 
round. The department is facing enlarged 
ideals, enlarged possibilities. 

Mr. Brooks referred to recent Italian 
conferences and how he was filled with 
hope and éncouragement because of the 
response to the program he had proposed, 
with a ten-year goal, a five-year goal, and a 
three-year goal. He had recently visited 
the two Community Centers in Indiana 
and was greatly pleased with the year’s 
experiences. On a recent visit to Pitts- 
burgh he found that the Morgan Com- 
munity House had become the home of 
thirty-two distinct Negro organizations. 
One of the athletic directors was on a track 
team that went to Antwerp to compete in 
the Olympic Games and came back a hero 
to his race. The Morgan Community 
House was originally known as Kingsley 
House, one of the best-known social settle- 
ment houses in the United States. The 
character of the population so completely 
changed that the Kingsley Board was 
willing to turn the house over to the Home 
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Mission Society for five years to demon- 
strate what it could do for the Negro 
population. If at the end of that time it is 
proved that good work has been done, then 
for a nominal sum the property will be 
turned over to the Home Mission Society. 

Dr. Harlan, too, had been in the Far 
West, had given twenty set addresses, 
attended seven formal conferences with 
numerous personal conferences, and 
traveled 9,000 miles, which because of the 
help of the Transportation Committee had 
only cost $250. He said that people who 
are in so-called secular social service are 
interested in the fact that the churches 
want to do this kind of work and are trying 
to put the spiritual dynamic into it. He 
was present at the dedication of the 
Elkhorn (Wis.) Rural Community House, 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 

Dr. Hovey spoke of the prospective 
educational plant for Bacone College. 
Architects’ plans have already been drawn, 
but it will probably be many years before 
the buildings are completed. Bacone 
College is now the foremost Indian school, 
but with the new buildings and equipment 
will doubtless be one of the finest schools in 
the whole country for its work. Last year 
the General Education Board received 
$50,000,000 for the salaries of teachers of 
Negroes in higher schools. Dr. Hovey at 
once asked what appropriation they would 
make for the schools of the Home Mission 
Society. They have actually promised 
$600,000 in endowment, $200,000 each for 
the three principal schools. They are 
giving $82,000 a year toward salaries of 
teachers in the Baptist colored schools, and 
have given $165,000 for new buildings at 
Morehouse College, and $80,000 for 
Bacone College. 

Mr. Detweiler talked encouragingly of 
the work in Latin North America, con- 
cerning which he has written in this issue. 
He is soon to go to Saltillo, Mexico, to 
attend a meeting of a committee appointed 
last year to work out a plan whereby the 
churches will have a greater measure of 
independence and involving certain new 
relationships. Dr. White explained that a 
family in Southern California is financing 
the work in Honduras, ‘being greatly 
interested in that republic. They have 
guaranteed equipment for two missionary 
families but only one is there at present. 
Mr. Detweiler also spoke of the prospective 
cooperative work in Pueblo, Mexico, where 
the Methodists may join in the hospital 
work at present carried on by the Baptists 
in that city. It is hoped that the new plan 
of joint control and ownership of the 
hospital may go into effect by April Ist. 

Mr. Merrill, Secretary-Architect of the 
new Joint Architectural Department, told 
of its aims and purposes. ‘‘ We saw in it at 
Denver an opportunity for real missionary 
service, but have discovered since that it is 
more of a missionary servant than we 
anticipated.” ‘It is not our function to 
discover the program, but to assist pastors 
and churches in discovering for themselves 
the coordination of their program as it may 
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articulate in the building. There is a 
decided opportunity for the department to 
act as a clearing house. We've had 
projects brought to us for schools, colleges, 
hospitals and orphanages from New 
England to Arizona. Up to the present 
time, and the department has only been in 
existence a few months, we have had fifty 
projects come to us, of a value of 
$2,500,000." Mr. Merrill, with the aid of 
the steropticon, later showed plans of a 
poorly designed church and then plans 
showing a correction of the faults and how 
every inch of space could be utilized to the 
best advantage. He also showed other 
drawings and pictures of special interest to 
the pastors present. 

Mr. Bryant, the Treasurer, spoke on 
“Safeguarding the Finances,” and de- 
scribed how the work of the finance de- 
partment was related to all of the other 
departments. All of the investments and 
property interests of the Society are 
supervised by a finance committee of four 
business men, members of the Board, who 
meet regularly each month several days in 
advance of the Board meeting, so that a 
full report of their proceedings might be in 
hands of all the members of the Board in 
advance. In reply to an inquiry about the 
invested funds, he said they now amounted 
to about $8,500,000, and that the esti- 
mated value of the school and missions 
properties in which the Society is interested 
is over $2,000,000. 

Between the afternoon and evening 
sessions dinner was served by the ladies of 
the Madison Avenue Church in the dining- 
room of the Parish House. About a hun- 
dred pastors in New York City and 
vicinity were the guests of the Society, the 
expense being met by four members of the 
Board. 

At the evening session Dr. Wilcox gave 
an illustrated talk on the summer ministry 
of the Church to adolescent boys. He 
revealed the importance of this work and 
the possibility of solving the problem, by 
presenting practical methods of church 
work which he and others have employed 
in reaching, holding and training boys, and 
presented the new plan adopted by the 
Home Mission and Publication Societies 
for training camp leaders. This plan 
includes the founding of a training camp 
and school under the auspices of the 
Baptist Brotherhood Federation in the 
Adirondack Mountains next summer, 
where it is proposed to assemble selected 
boys evidencing elements of leadership who 
will be inspired and trained for definite 
service in the kingdom of Christ. 

Dr. Anderson spoke of the new Inter- 
national Seminary, of which he is Presi- 
dent, and views of the néw home for this 
school recently purchased by the Home 
Mission Society in East Orange, N. J., 
were thrown on the screen. The school 
opened December 1, and has at present 
18 students, with the prospect of a dozen 
more during the winter. 

Mr. Frey, who recently came from 
Latvia to be pastor of the Lettish Baptist 
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Church in Philadelphia, and is giving his 
time to work among the Russians and 
Letts for the Home Mission Society, by 
request gave a graphic description of his 
experiences in Latvia for the past few 
years, and made a profound impression as 
he portrayed in a vivid way the sufferings 
which many are undergoing in that section 
of Europe at the present time. 

Dr. Lerrigo led in a closing prayer, and 
the first all-day meeting ended about 9:30 
P.M. Favorable comments were heard on 
all sides, and visiting ministers said they 
hoped the Society would hold such meet- 
ings often and give them an opportunity to 
become more familiar with the various 
phases of the great work the Home Mission 
Society is doing. 


The Hut in the Woods 


Recent reports from ‘‘The Hut” at 
Powers, Oregon, are very encouraging. 
This community house for lumberjacks 
was opened in 1919 under the auspices of 
the Department of City and Foreign- 
Speaking Missions of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Rev. 
F. W. Reynolds, the efficient worker in 
charge, who has acted in that capacity 
from the beginning of the work, writes 
that while the Hut was received with 
suspicion at first because of its religious 
character, gradually, largely through work 
among the boys and girls, this prejudice 
has been broken down and the confidence 
of the community gained. The community 
Sunday school now numbers considerably 
more than a hundred, probably the largest 
in Coos County. Mr. Reynolds began it 
with one boy, a few girls and a very few 
adults, not more than twenty altogether. 
Then he promised a bunch of boys that if 
they would attend Sunday school for six 
weeks he would take them on a camping 
trip on Rogue River. They fulfilled the 
conditions and he kept his promise and 
they continued to attend the school. To- 
day the boys and girls of that region look 
upon Mr. Reynolds as a chum, and the 
older members of the community as well 
consult him about all sorts of difficulties 
and problems, domestic and otherwise. 
The boys and girls now, because of the Hut 
and what they have learned there, are free 
from profanity and obscenity and other 
evils of a town given over to drinking 
gambling and immorality. Not only this, 
but many of them have become earnest 
Christians. A Mrs. Hostetter, a woman 
evangelist, came to that vicinity to hold 
meetings and ever since they have had a 
continuous revival from the Rogue River 
to Broadbent. At last accounts, several 
weeks ago, fifty-seven had been baptized. 
The Powers church had a membership of 
fifty-five, and at Broadbent, where fifteen 
had been baptized, there was a request for 
a community hut, financed by $500 from 
the State Convention and $2,000 from the 
local community, also n community church 
with property deeded to the State Con- 
vention. Other sections in the vicinity are 
asking for community huts but, as Mr. 


Reynolds points out, these will be hurtful 
instead of helpful to the communities 
unless they nre based on Christianity. 


‘After stating that the hut is able to main- 


tain itself, aside from his salary, Mr. 
Reynolds makes this appeal: ‘‘ Unless you 
see fit to throw the door open to me by 
financial aid or by assistants, I am afraid 
that the idea of the community hut must 
eventually work out for injury, instead of 
for good, as wood and stone may be either 
good or evil, according as they are used. 
I believe that this is the best of methods 
for combating bolshevism and I.W.W. and 
distributing the everlasting gospel of the 
Prince of Peace.’’ He closes his com- 
munication in this way: ‘‘Mrs. Reynolds 
is with me, or I would die of lonesomeness. 
I am at the end of the trail with one 
exception, 160 miles from any other 
minister of my faith, far from supplies and 
entertainments, lost to the world, but 
bound to the most glorious and blessed 
work a man could wish.’”’ Will not our 
readers remember Mr. Reynolds and this 
glorious work in prayer and in any other 
way that the Lord may direct. 


Housing Problems Everywhere 


That housing problems are as acute in 
Latin America as in the States, the two 
letters that follow eloquently testify: 

“We are still without a house,”’ writes 
Mr. Wilson from Managua. ‘The house 
we occupied was sold at the very time I was 
sick. When the month which the law 
allows the renter was up we had to move. 
We had found no house that we could use 
at a price we could afford to pay. Fora 
month we have been living in one room and 
part of a corridor in the house where Mr. 
Hummel of the C. A. M. Mission lives, and 
still have no house. Houses in Managua 
that are at all desirable are generally taken 
as soon as they are vacated, and often 
before. I trust it may not be so very long 
before the Society can have its own house 
for the missionary. We have moved three 
times since we came to Managua, and it 
has taken us two months each time to get 
a house.” 

From Barranquitas, Porto Rico, Mr. 
Chapman writes: ‘‘ We have been just nine 
days in Barranquitas and are experiencing 
the difficulties attendant upon settlement 
in a new place and country. A house is 
going to be the great difficulty. We have 
looked at several, but they are such tiny 
little wooden shanties, and prices are 
exorbitant. We shall probably have to 
pay between $30 and $50 per month, more 
likely the latter. For this price even there 
is very little accommodation. The houses 
are very miserable after the spacious and 
cool adobe houses of Santa Ana.” 


Wonderful Indeed 


Isn’t it wonderful how “Our Father” 
gives us the things we need? A good 
janitor, an assistant in the Montessori 
school, and a Sunday school teacher for my 
beginners, all given for the asking.— 
Laura Hill. 
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| NEW BOOKS WORTH READING 











No Dull Pages Here 


Everybody's World, by Sherwood Eddy, 
is well described as ‘‘a vital book that calls 
America to consecrate itself to the Service 
of the World.” The author is not only one 
of the flaming evangels of the generation, 
but an observant and qualified traveler 
who has made the most of his unusual 
opportunities to familiarize himself with 
the life of many peoples, especially those of 
the Far East. He might well qualify as an 
expert and authority on conditions and 
problems abroad, while not neglecting vital 
conditions at home. He tells us that the 
present volume is the result of a working 
tour around the world in 1919. It was the 
impression gained across Asia, Europe and 
America of a vast world movement that he 
describes. The views, he says, are purely 
personal and not official, have been sub- 
mitted to no organization for approval, and 
do not represent the views of the Y. M. 
C. A. or any other official body. 

The book gives a vivid picture of con- 
ditions in the new Near East, Russia, 
Japan, China, and India, as these were 
found in 1919. There is a chapter on 
Anglo-Saxon Responsibility that merits 
thoughtful reading, and a closing one on 
Everybody’s World that ought to quicken 
conscience and make for social betterment. 
The volume is thought-provoking from the 
preface on, and makes the reader conscious 
of an intense personality, consecrated to 
the highest interests of humanity and the 
extension of the kingdom of righteousness 
onearth. Mr. Eddy believes that it is our 
common task now to get a new world; that 
war has passed sentence upon our modern 
life; that much of the old order that has not 
already been destroyed is doomed. 
“Rotten foundations that were built upon 
selfishness or injustice must be rebuilt 
upon the bedrock of eternal righteousness.” 
The central issue of the war was finally 
seen to be autocracy or democracy, mili- 
tarism or liberty, might or right, the 
material or the spiritual, selfishness or 
sacrifice, mammon or God—an ultimate 
conflict of eternal principles, forcing us to a 
choice of destiny. Have we learned the 
lesson that selfishness is suicidal and 
sacrifice divine? If not, the war has been 
fought in vain as far as we are concerned. 
To make a new world we must have a new 
faith in man, a new social justice at home 
and abroad, a new conception of the 
democracy of nations, a new belief in world 
brotherhood, all dependent upon the 
foundation principle that life is realized 
not in selfishness but in service and 
sacrifice. This he holds to be the central 
lesson not only of the war, but of the 
world, of all history and all life. ‘Are we 
Now going to live for our petty world, or for 
Everybody’s World, for ourselves or for 


the welfare of all men?’’ The purpose of 
the volume is to lead to the Christian 
choice in answer. It is an informing book, 
glowing with zeal to aid in the movement 
for a really Christian order in society. His 
seven principles of a new social order 
drawn from a new study of the Sermon on 
the Mount, aim to bring our own country 
to a position where she could be of 
universal service in Everybody’s World. 
This is a book that should be widely read. 
There is no dull page in it. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York.) 


A New Book On Matthew 


Through the first quarter of the new year 
we continue our study in the Sunday school 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom; hence the 
appearance of a new exposition of the 
Gospel of Matthew, by Prof. Charles R. 
Erdman of Princeton, is peculiarly timely 
The volume is uniform with his series on 
John and Mark, the General Epistles and 
the Acts. It is dedicated ‘To all who love 
His appearing,” and its purpose is indi- 
cated in the Foreword. The book is to be 
unreservedly commended for a brief, clear, 
scholarly and reverent exposition of the 
Gospel. (Westminster Press; $1.00.) 

We quote the Foreword: ‘‘ The hopes of 
the world are to be realized in the reign of a 
universal King. The seething unrest of 
nations, the savageries of war, the 
threatenings of anarchy increase the 
yearning for the rule of One whose wisdom 
is faultless, whose love is perfect, whose 
power is supreme. Such a ruler is Christ, 
and under his scepter the earth is to attain 
its age of glory and of gold. It is inspiring, 
therefore, to read again that version of the 
Gospel story which emphasizes the royal 
features in the portrayal of our Lord. 
Such a review is certain to make his 
followers more loyal to his person, more 
devoted to his cause, and more eager to 
hasten the hour of his undisputed sway as 
king of righteousness and king of peace.” 


A Book for Americans 


A New Mind for the New Age, by Henry 
Churchill King, President of Oberlin, 
presents the Cole Lectures for 1920, de- 
livered at Vanderbilt University. Three of 
the six lectures deal with the.New Age— 
its Evidence, Perils and Values; the other 
three with the New Mind needed for the 
New Age, the Political, Economic and 
Social Challenge, the Educational Chal- 
lenge, and the Moral and Religious Chal- 
lenge. The author believes that the im- 
perative need in our time is for a new mind. 
The new age demands this, and he first 
treats of this new age. He does not mince 
matters in placing responsibility for the 
war any more than in considering the 
social order and the need of reform. All 
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who are interested in the development of a 
Christian civilization and the preservation 
of Christian moral standards will do well to 
read his indictment and conclusions in the 
first lecture. It supplies a tonic needed 
just now. The perils may be summed up . 
in one, he says—the peril of letting slip 
what is probably the largest single oppor- 
tunity that the race has ever had for a 
great advance. The leading values are 
world solidarity, and the worldwise trend 
toward democracy and universal edu- 
cation. In treating of the educational 
challenge the author is especially at home. 
The war tested our education as it did 
everything else, and found it wanting on 
the moral and religious side, and compara- 
tively on the entire ideal side. This failure 
is of vital concern, for it touches the whole 
deeper life of the people, and their fitness 
for a great forward step. It challenges our 
whole educational process. The section on 
the true end of education is one of the most 
suggestive in the volume. The reverence 
for personality upon which he rightly 
insists has been all too lacking in our 
system. ‘‘We must at least make certain 
that there is no sham, no pretense in any 
part of our education, but absolute reality.” 
‘The comparative failure of our education 
on the ideal side makes unmistakable the 
dire need of definite, discriminating but 
tolerant moral and religious education.” 
In the closing chapter there is a fine 
passage on the inescapable Christ.. These 
terrible years of war have driven us to the 
paramount necessity of applying the mind 
and spirit of Christ to the whole vast 
problem of the world’s need. Our goal isa 
definitely Christian world civilization, and 
to that end we are to be sure that our 
Christianity is the Christianity of Christ 
Himself. The volumes reviewed in this 
issue are full of sermon suggestions. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


An Interesting Historical Volume 


In connection with the celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of the South China 
Mission of our Foreign Mission Society, a 
Historical Sketch has been prepared by 
Mrs. Wm. Ashmore. A feature of the book 
is the large number of illustrations, about 
185, some of them full page, picturing the 
work of the missionaries, and especially 
photos of by far the larger number of those 
who have been, or are now, connected with 
the mission. The edition will be limited, - 
to 300, and printed on art paper with the 
pictures distributed throughout the read- 
ing matter. The price will be $2 net and 
postage, which is less than the cost of 
production. There are sixteen chapters. 
The last is a list of all the missionaries 
appointed to the South China field—105 of 
them. At the end of the foreign roll are 
photographs of a number of our Chinese 
helpers, especially of those who have 
graduated from College. Any desiring this 
book can send the order to Mrs. Wm. 
Ashmore, Swatow, China. Orders will be 
filed as received and the books sent as soon 
as possible. 
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A Request 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation would like to receive information 
from Churches, Women’s Societies, Young 
People’s Societies and World Wide Guilds, 
relating to successful mission study classes, 
mission study institutes, normal classes, or 
special educational programs, which have 
been held during the present year, since the 
Buffalo Convention. This Department is 
anxious to assist churches of various types 
in missionary education plans, and your 
experience will be of value to others. 
Write us at once giving details. Address 
the Department at Room 1026, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


New Programs for the Heralds 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation wishes to call attention to the new 
programs on Home and Foreign Missions, 
which came from the press in November 
and are available. They are prepared 
especially for the Heralds and are very 
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attractively illustrated with drawings 
which may be easily copied. 

The Programs on Home Missions were 
prepared by Mrs. Frederick S. Osgood, and 
are entitled: 1. ‘The Living Map,” which 
features the Kodiak Orphanage. 2. ‘‘The 
Question Box,’’ which is about Homes. 

The Programs on Foreign Missions were 
prepared by Mrs. Edwin S. Osgood, and 
are: 1. “A Love Chain to Japan.” 2. “A 
Love Chain to China.” 

These programs are full of suggestions 
for children’s programs and children’s 
parties, with pictures and forms for in- 
vitations. The aim of the programs is to 
lay the foundations of friendly interest in 
the children of other lands. The Literature 
Department, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, which is filling orders for general 
missionary literature, is also filling orders 
for the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. 

This is unusual material, and cannot 
fail to interest. 


Great Missionary Themes 
With Books ror REFERENCE 


The Ministry of Education 

Educational Missions—Barton 

Christian Missions and Social Progre:s 
—Dennis 

Racial Leadership in Christian Missions 

Some Great Leaders in the World Move- 
ment—Speer 

How the War Has Helped Missions 

The Triumph of the Missionary Motive 
—Compiled 

War-Time Agencies of the Churches— 
Hand Book 

The New Type of Christian Missionary 

Some By-Products of Christian Missions 
—Headland 

Ancient Peoples at New Tasks—Price 

The Social Aspects of ForeignMissions 
—Faunce 

The Authority for Christian Missions 

The Bible and Missions—Montgomery 

The Bible a Missionary Book—Horton 

Missions Justified 

The Apologetic of Modern Missions— 
Murray 

The Why and How of Foreign Missions 
—Brown 

The Missionary and His Critics— 
Barton 

The New Statesmanship in Missionary 
Advance 

The Gospel and the New World—Speer 
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This will show what effective Posters are furnished for the Bible Study Period, and sent free for use by Churches 
and Sunday Schools—six in the series, and all as attractive as these. (For other notes see page 121) 
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The Ancestry of Our English Bible 


Under this title Prof. Ira M. Price of 
the University of Chicago includes an 
account of the manuscripts, texts, and 
versions of the Bible. The book has gone 
through seven editions since 1906, the date 
of its publication by the Sunday School 
Times Company. The book answers such 
questions as these in regard to our English 
Bible: What were the sources of the ma- 
terial? Where were these materials found? 
What is their character? Where are they 
preserved? 

In answering these questions there is 
presented in precise and popular form a 
description of the principal versions and 
texts of the Bible from the earliest known 
translations and manuscripts down through 
the Middle Ages, even to modern times. 
The chapter headings indicate the richness 
of the material. Chapter I discusses the 
English Bible of today—the various 
versions, the reason for variations in the 
text. In Chapter II the bases of our 
present versions are considered and a de- 
scription of the great manuscripts given. 
Chapter III is devoted to Hebrew written 
texts and manuscripts; Chapter IV to the 
Samaritan Bible, and there is a picture of 
the High Priest of the Samaritans with the 
roll of the Pentateuch. Chapter V dis- 
cusses the Greek Bible, the Septuagint; 
Chapter VI the rival Greek Bibles and 
versions of the Septuagint; Chapter VII, 
the Latin Bible, the Vulgate; Chapter 
VIII, the Syriac Bible; Chapter IX, the 
Targums; Chapter X, other Eastern 
versions of the Old Testament; Chapter XI 
is a summary of the Old Testament 
versions, and Chapter XII, the Apocrypha. 

In Part II is discussed the great New 
Testament manuscripts and allied ques- 
tions, in Chapters XIII to XVIII. Part 
III is devoted to the English versions of the 
Bible—the early English manuscripts, 
Wyckliffe’s version, Tyndale’s version and 
those close to Tyndale, the Genevan and 
Bishop’s Bible, the Authorized Version of 
1611, and the Revised Version. 

This brief summary gives but a faint 
idea of the fascinating material brought 
together in the book, which is very fully 
illustrated with portraits, diagrams and 
reproductions of various manuscripts and 
papyri. There is hardly a question that 
can be asked in regard to the manuscripts 
and sources of the Old and New Testa- 
ments that is not answered in Dr. Price’s 
study. 


West China 


My heart is throbbing, beating 
At a thrilling, happy rate, 
And my pulses are a-tingle 
With a gladness soon and late; 
For it’s Westward we are going 
Up the river’s winding ways, 
Where the land is rich and fruitful 
And God sends His golden days. 


You may stay here near the coast line 
With your comforts like to home, 
You may look at us with wonder 
As in unknown parts we roam; 
But it’s Westward we are going 
Up the river’s winding ways, 
Where the customs all are ancient 
And God sends His fullest days. 


O, it’s Westward then and Onward 
Where the call for us is strong, 

And there’s work for all the willing, 
Need for strength to fight the wrong. 

Yes, it’s Westward we are going 
Up the river’s winding ways, 

Where the need for Christ is greatest, 
And God sends His gladdest days. 


S. B. D. 


On board the Sui-wo, Yangtse River, 
China, October 3, 1920. 


From the many thrilling tales that have 
been poured into my ears by old-timers, I 
have concluded that it is wise to send you 
a line at the._beginning of the journey, lest 
I miss my last chance. If we drop out of 
sight via robbers or rapids, you will at 
least know that we tried to get to Chengtu. 

Please do not think from this that I am 
dreading the trip. I am enjoying it more 
than any of the journey since I left Boston. 
You will find my sentiments about West 
China in the accompanying verses, which 
Miss Bassett says to send to you. The more 
I hear about that part of the country, the 
happier I am to be going there. 


Sara B. DowNER. 


(The writer of these verses, Miss Sara B. 
Downer, is a new missionary of the W. A. 
B. F. M. S., who has left a position as in- 
structor in Mt. Holyoke College to take 
the King’s Message to West China. She is 
a member of the Edgerton Place Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Kansas.) 


A Letter from Miss Crosby 
Tokyo, Japan, Nov. 22, 1920. 
DEAR MISSION FRIENDS: 


In a recent number of Missions I read a 
little note that a letter from me would be 
welcome and then I had a guilty con- 


science because I have been so negligent. 





The year of vacation in America was a 
happy and beneficial time, with so many 
opportunities for meeting those who are 
interested in our Japan work, and you may 
be sure that I am telling the people here 
that you are working hard in their behalf. 
It is good to be on the field again because 
the work is plenteous and the laborers are 
few. 

Since I returned, in September, I find it 
necessary to divide my time among three 
places of work; the Dormitory here, the 
Misaki Tabernacle, and the Fukagawa 
Kindergarten. The Young Women’s 
Dormitory is my home this year while Miss 
Ryder takes her well-earned furlough. 
Just before she left, two of the young 
women who are living here were baptized, 
and since then, during the last month, 
three others have taken the same step. 
Though our dormitory family is often 
changing, among twenty-four girls there 
are now ten Christians. The Christian 
Endeavor Society of the dormitory last 
month gave yen 15 (or $7.50) to the China 
Famine Relief. 

“The Garden of Love’’ Kindergarten at 
the Misaki Tabernacle is always a lively 
place, and this morning when I went in, I 
found the children had brought vegetables, 
fruit, money and clothing for the poor 
people. To-morrow is the Japanese 
Thanksgiving holiday and they will take 
the gifts to the Salvation Army Building, 
asking them to use where they are needed. 
Dr. and Mrs. Axling are leaving early next 
month, and when they reach the United 
States they will have much to tell you 
about the Tabernacle work. 

The Fukagawa Kindergarten was in 
charge of Miss Dithridge, who has just had 
to return to America. The work began at 
the Fall term with all three teachers new, 
yet they are doing good work and will soon 
have the kindergarten back to its former 
popularity. Some day you know we are 
going to have a Settlement House in this 
greatly neglected district. 

With three places which all need a 
person’s full time I cannot do justice to 
them, but I am glad that I have more than 
enough, rather than not enough, to do. 
Thanking you all for your prayerful 
interest and help, I am very sincerely 
yours, 

Amy R. Crossy. 


51 Tenma Cho, 1 Chome, 
Yotsuya Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Faithful Unto Death 


Miss Mary Cressey, principal of the 
Woman’s Bible Training School, Ningpo, 
China, has been called upon during this 
term of service to bear the loss of both 
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parents. Her father, Col. E. T. Cressey, 
died in February, 1917, and her mother, 
Julia Brooks Cressey, died October 26, 
1920. Her consolation for absence must 
be that they lived a full rounded life for the 
Master. The mother was for eleven years 
State Director for South Dakota of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, and 
recently friends in Sioux Falls and vicinity, 
by the gift of $1,000 made her a National 
Day in the Jubilee fund of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society. Her life was 
woven into the fabric of all Baptist 
missionary achievement. 


Interesting Items from India 


A recent number of The Baptist Mission- 
ary Review contains so. many items of 
interest from India that for the benefit of 
the many who never see the Review we 
give them place. 


Dr. Maud Allen has been made superin- 
tendent of scientific temperance teaching 
by the W. C. T. U. and has gotten out 
Ten Points on Alcohol, and also Ten Points 
on Tobacco for distribution through the 
schools and in the public places. These 
ten points are admirably put, and are 
advised by the Mission for the widest 
possible distribution. 


Mr. Curtis tells about a_ successful 
Arbor Day celebration in the Donakonda 
field. October 11th was the day chosen, 
and in many village schools a fine program 
was given and much enthusiasm aroused 
among the children. 

A cooperative credit society has recently 
been formed at Mahbubnagar with an 
initial capital of 500 rupees, the amount 
given by the Reference Committee toward 
famine relief. The membership shares 
have been fixed at ten rupees, and already 
the society has loaned out more than a 
thousand rupees at the rate of nine per 
cent. per annum. The village Christians 
are able to borrow from the society at this 
fixed rate and are thus returned from the 
exactions of the money lender. 


A Ladies’ Aid Society in this same 
station makes skirts and jackets for the 
very poor children. 

Rev. John Newcomb of Cumbum has 
recently received a gold medal from the 
government for his courage in going to the 
aid of two bandy men who were upset by a 
band of ten dacoits, capturing the dacoits 
and bringing them to justice. 

Mr. Clark, of the Bengal-Orissa Mission, 
writes of five floods in one month which 
completely shut him off from the outside 
world, involving him in distributing food 
to 135 people cut off from their ordinary 
supplies. 

A conference of the Australian and New 
Zealand Baptists was held at Camilla in 
March of this year. The representatives 
resolved to form a Union of the Baptist 
churches in the Mission Fields of the 
Australian and New Zealand Missions in 
Eastern Bengal. The first president 
elected was Babu Sind Nath Sircar. 
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A Forward Look for Mexicans 


As one travels toward the southwest, 
soon after crossing the Mississippi one sees 
evidences of the presence of Mexican 
laborers. Mexican families have crossed 
the Rio Grande and are locating in large 
numbers in the adjacent States and 
California. Because of industrial con- 
ditions they are found also in smaller 
groups in Colorado, Kansas, Utah and 
Idaho, and are drifting farther north and 
east. One sees the men working on the 
railroads, and on the farms and ranches. 
The dark-eyed mother with the baby in 
arms stands in the doorway of the little 





LITTLE DELFIA 
A CENTRAL AMERICAN TYPE 


adobe home with the older children cling- 
ing to her skirts; or if the home be a box 
car, as it is sometimes, it is full to over- 
flowing with its large family of boys and 
girls. 

It is not surprising to learn that one 
fourth of the population of Arizona and 
one-half that of New Mexico is of Mexican 
origin. It is estimated that between one- 
eighth to one-tenth of all the Mexican 
people live on this side of the Rio Grande. 

In October there was a very interesting 
Conference held in Tucson, Arizona, to 
review what the several denominations are 
doing for these neighbors, and to consider 
where the work should be extended and 
strengthened. Some of the needs con- 
sidered were: More trained Mexican 


workers, pastors and teachers; more 
adequate buildings for church and com 
munity work, medical work, hospitals anc 
visiting nurses; an adequate evangelisti: 
program; and more women missionaries 

There are several good day and boarding 
schools in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
but there is still need of a good boys’ 
boarding school in Arizona. This need was 
referred to the several denominations 
through their representatives. 

The Conference stressed the necessity of 
interesting the local American churches in 
neighboring Mexican communities and 
groups, so that personal volunteer service 
may interpret to them the highest ideals of 
our Christian and national life. These 
Mexican families need friends; they need 
some one to teach them English; they need 
invitations to American homes; they need 
the simple gospel message stripped of the 
idolatry and superstition which has sur- 
rounded most of their religious teachings. 

It was pointed out that chapel car work 
would be very effective in the newer com- 
munities where there is as yet no estab- 
lished work. Migrant groups could be 
reached best by evangelists, with auto- 
mobiles to take them from group to group. 

Plans were outlined for establishing a 
Training School for native leaders, prob- 
ably in Albuquerque. This, however, is 


outside of the territory of the Northern 


Baptists, but the need has been met by the 
new building in Los Angeles and plans for 
a Mexican training school there. Favor- 
able consideration was also given to the 
need of a Mexican religious paper. 

The Conference was illuminating and 
will doubtless strengthen the work among 
Mexicans. 

KATHERINE S. WESTFALL. 


Delfia 


Little Delfia, of Central America, is an 
attgactive child of eleven, with her big 
brown eyes and glossy dark brown hair. 
She is smart too, with none of the char- 
acteristic slowness of the people of the 
tropics, as this story will show. 

One Saturday she had been helping her 
grandmother who takes in washing and 
ironing. Her mother is usually away from 
home at work. The way they wash clothes 
in Delfia’s town is to slap them on stones 
when wet, soap them and put them to 
bleach; the second day they rinse them and 
dry them; the third day starch them. It is 
a big piece of work and grandmother was 
so tired this Saturday night that she lay 
down to rest and fell asleep, leaving Delfia 
ironing. 

When she woke up at ten o’clock, there 
was Delfia still working. She had finished 
the ironing and now was mending her 
clothes so that she would be ready for 
Sunday school in the morning. Delfia is 
always ready on time Sunday mornings, 
and what is more she gets her two little 
brothers ready also. The Sunday school 
leader says she feels inspired when Delfia 
walks in with her two little brothers behind 
her. 
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Day of Prayer for Missions 


The first united women’s day of prayer 
for missions was observed last winter on 
the first Friday in Lent, the day set for its 
annual observance. This year it will occur 
February 18th, and local committees 
should be making preparations, especially 
for interdenominational observance. A 
joint committee from the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions 
is preparing a program which will be 
obtainable at the denominational head- 
quarters. Reserve the date and do not for- 
get preparatory prayer. 


Chat from Porto Rico 


Miss Albertine Bischoff, returned from 
Porto Rico, is now working among the 
Spanish-speaking people in Brooklyn and 
New York. She finds them in colonies all 
the way from the Washington Avenue 
Church neighborhood in Brooklyn to 
Greenwich Village and far up the west side 
of Manhattan. 

She says of her church in Porto Rico that 
allthe women membersbelong to the weekly 
women’s class, ‘‘Las Sembradoras.”’ That 
church of sixty-six working people raises 
$1,000 a year for church and missions. 
They are giving for the work in Haiti, 
which they feel is in need of the gospel. 

“Las ninos de Borinquen aman a los de 
Haiti” is the refrain of a popular Sunday 
school song. Borinquen being the old name 
of Porto Rico, the refrain might be trans- 
lated, ‘‘ The children of Porto Rico love the 
children of Haiti,” and the children mean 
what they sing. ~ 

Little Gloria is very earnest in providing 
her gifts. Her mother sends her to do the 
marketing, giving her, according to local 
custom, a diario or daily amount of money 
from which she may save something for 
herself after she has bought the usual 
quantity of beans, rice, bananas, yautia 
(which are like potatoes), onions and 
garlic. Of late Gloria has become very 
expert at beating down the prices of the 
marketmen a penny or two, and when 
questioned about this explained: ‘‘I’ve got 
to help those children of Haiti! They 
can’t read or write down there and we must 
send them teachers and Bibles.” 

A pastor recently quoted what seems to 
be a well known saying, that America is 
“el pano de lagrimos de todo el mundo,” 
or, ‘‘the handkerchief to dry the tears of all 
the world.”” He feared that America would 
forget this in restricting immigration. 

One leading question now is education. 
The government has very good schools 
which are appreciated by the people. But 
Porto Rico has such an abundance of chil- 
dren that the schoolhouses must be en- 
larged frequently and more teachers 
secured. 

Each year when the public school opens, 
there is a scramble for seats in school and 
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THE NEW BAPTIST COMMUNITY CENTER IN LOS ANGELES 


hundreds of poor little folks are left out 
entirely. Only about one-third of the 
school population secure place, in the 
schools. This condition is general all over 
the island. When children have not been 
able to obtain a place in school for two or 
three years in succession, by the fourth 
year they seem too big for the first grade, 
and so they go on in life without edu- 
cational advantages. 

There was an overflow this year of 345 
children from the first and second grades 
in the Puerta de Tierra public school, 
which already had five first grade classes. 
The missionaries determined to take care 
of at least a part of that 345. The 
kindergartner in Santurce adjoining was 
so besieged by the parents of her little tots 
that she conferred with the pastor and the 
principal of the public school. Asa result 
she is teaching two first grade classes in the 
church every afternoon, besides her morn- 
ing kindergarten, in all about one hundred 
children a day, and the pastor is caring for 
about as many more first graders. They 
have a double-session Sunday school, be- 
cause of the large attendance. ‘‘Many 
parents are interested who never noticed us 
before,” she says. ‘‘I was never so busy 
nor so happy before.” 

Rio Piedras sends a similar story of over- 
crowded Sunday school, and children 
coming an hour early to gain the privilege 
of sitting in the little kindergarten chairs. 
“The people have never been quite so 
enthusiastic as this year.” 

There is a fine-spirited Rotary Club in 
Ponce, Porto Rico. It is backing the 
women missionaries in their social work. 
The members are always ready to help. 
There is a club committee on the Day 
Nursery of which Mr. Torro is presidente, 
and Dr. Pietri has assumed care of the 
physical condition of the children. A 
committee of women has been appointed 
for other practical work, and a nurse to 
take care of the babies has been employed. 
Kindergarten and school are included in 
the plans. Financially the club has 
$23,000 in the bank toward a nursery 
building, and the architect is drawing plans 
upon which to estimate the full cost. 


Important New Community House 


Late in September the attractive new 
Baptist Community House was dedicated 
in Los Angeles. This building was made 
possible by the cooperation of the Los 
Angeles City Mission Society and our two 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. It is 
located on a strategic corner, in the midst 
of a large Mexican community, and is 
easily reached by car line from the various 
sections of the city. As a community 
house it is to serve several distinct purposes 
and was constructed with these in view. 

Foremost are the attractive chapel and 
Bible school rooms for the Mexican church, 
with several rooms for the various activi- 
ties of an extensive community program. 
There is provision for the preparation and 
distribution of the industrial supplies for 
the various missions of the city. The 
community house is also to be the center 
of a city-wide Christian Americanization 
program with institutes for the training of 
volunteer workers. On the second floor 
are the commodious class rooms for the 
new Mexican Department of the Inter- 
national Seminary soon to be opened under 
the direction of the Home Mission Society. 

Miss Martha Blackmore, formerly 
teacher in our school in Santiago, Cuba, is 
to have charge of the community work. 
Miss Mabel Hall, who has been for the past 
year Christian Americanization Secretary 
in the South Pacific District, has been 
released from that work and has taken 
charge of the other phases of the program. 
Additional workers are to be added as the 
work develops. 


We Want a Thousand Such Workers 


“‘T succeeded in getting subscriptions for 
Missions from twelve families; not one 
was taking it at the time.” 


Prompt Results 


It was amazing, but here in America 
there was a community of Chinese under 
far less Christian influence than millions 
of their countrymen in China, and at the 
same time rubbing shoulders with the most 
undesirable kind of Americans. There- 
fore, at the recommendation of Dr. Charles 
R. Shepherd, superintendent of Oriental 
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work on the Pacific Coast, our Woman’s 
Home Mission Society opened a day school 
and Sunday school at Locke, California, 
eighteen months ago. That was a com- 
munity of 2,000 Chinese in which the 
teacher, Mrs. Ong, and her husband were 
the only Christians. As a result, on 
Sunday, Dec. 5th, Dr. Shepherd baptized 
six bright girls and two fine boys in the 
Rio Vista Church. All of them gave clear 
concise answers during examination and 
said that they first heard of Jesus in the 
school. 
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The Foreign Mission Society 
Buys Shoes 


At the meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Foreign Mission Society, held in 
New York December 14, instructions were 
issued to purchase 2,000 pairs of shoes, 
to be shipped to Poland where they will be 
distributed to help relieve the suffering and 
distress among the thousands of children. 
This is a part of the relief work under the 
auspices of the Society, for which funds are 
now being solicited. A substantial part of 
the order for the shoes is made possible by 
the contribution from the First Baptist 
Church of Beverly. The shipment of shoes 
will be sent to Rev. K. W. Strzelec, who 
sailed from New York on November 23 
and who is now in Lodz, Poland, ad- 
ministering this relief work for the Society. 
At the same meeting $25,000 was ap- 
propriated for relief work in Europe, 
making the second appropriation of this 
amount to be authorized within the past 
two months. A large amount is being con- 
verted into food drafts purchased from the 
American Relief Administration. These 
will be used to feed the hungry people in 
various countries of Europe, who face a 
winter of unprecedented distress and 
suffering. 

The Finance Committee of the Con- 
vention has approved the addition of 
$166,000 to the budget of the Society for 
this year, this amount to be appropriated 
for relief in Europe. Accordingly, all 
contributions designated for European 
relief will be so applied and they will be 
credited on the One Hundred Million 
Dollar allotment to the church or in- 
dividual making the contribution. 


A Republican President and a 
Democratic Vice-President 


Philippine students at the Jaro In- 
dustrial School are being trained to become 
Christian citizens and leaders. Along with 
many other valuable things they are 
taught the art of voting. They are inde- 
pendent voters too and, holding the worth 
of the candidates above their political 
parties are splitting their ballots, much 
like our American women. The annual 
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election for school officers at the Jaro In- 
dustrial had this year a most interesting 
result—the nominee for president on the 
Republican ticket and the nominee for 
vice-president on the Democratic ticket 
were elected. Both are Christians. The 
president is said to be the brightest boy in 
school. 


An Indian Christian Family 


In general Christian families are not very 
much different from other Indian families, 
but this one was decidedly different. The 
fathers and mothers of this couple became 
Christians in their old age. The son and his 
wife had the unusual privilege of going to 
school. After their marriage they attended 
the Training School for Pastors. They took 
charge of a church and did good service for 
some years but like many other Indians 
they did not live to old age. They both died 
before their six children had grown up. 

The notable feature about this family is 
the children’s residences. 

The oldest daughter married a pastor who 
has a flourishing church. 

The second daughter went to Natal, in 
South Africa, where she has served for many 
years as governess in European families. 

The third daughter married and went with 
her husband to Natal, where he has a good 
position as an overseer on a large sugar 
estate. 

The fourth daughter is unmarried and has 
been educated for a Bible woman. She 
speaks four languages and is an efficient 
worker. 

The fifth daughter married and emigrated 
to Penang, where they are employed on a 
rubber estate. 

Jacob, the sixth child, is still in the High 
School. He already has a good command of 
English. ; 

It is most unusual to find an Indian family 
thus scattered. The fine thing about them 
is that wherever they are, they are all ear- 
nestly engaged in Christian service. This is 
one way in which the gospel is being preached 
and lived all through the East today. 


A Swat-the-fly Campaign in China 


“Swat the Fly” is an expression which 
may be translated into Chinese, judging from 
a report in a recent issue of the New East. 
At an exhibition held not long ago at Swatow 
Academy the Civics Club, Health Promotion 
Club and Science Department had very in- 
teresting exhibits, including publicity post- 
ers, telephone and telegraph, water-works 
pasteurizer, agricultural display of students’ 
own work, and—fly-swatters! “That the 
fly-swatting campaign has been given an 
impetus,” says the New East, “is evidenced 
by the over 200 fly-swatters sold at five cents 
each during the few hours of the exhibition.” 
Not only were they bought but also used. 


From Emanuel Hospital, Capiz 


For several months we have opened our 
doors for all cases; have installed a nurse’s 
training school, with seven girls and Miss 
Sydney as superintendent. 


Important 


changes have been made in the hospital, as 
enlargement of the operating room, addi- 
tion of equipment, remodeling of several 
rooms into wards for third class patients. 
As the hospital had been closed for some 
years we must bide our time, till the 
hospital work has been sufficiently and well 
advertised. All improvements, medicines, 
management of the training school have 
been financed thus far by fees; but we must 
collect some hundreds of pesos to pay our 
account at the Rooms, for orders recently 
shipped. The work is progressing. Three 
of our nurses were baptized today, Weare 
looking toward more conquests for Christ. 
A nurse and I hold weekly clinics at Ponte- 
vedra, that large marketing place; have 
splendid opportunities to bring the natives 
spiritual and bodily aid. Then, there are 
the Sunday school and dormitory classes 
which round out week end activities. And 
above all, we are happy in our work, happy 
to be located at Capiz with its openings 
in the service of the Master.—F. W. 
Meyer, M.D. 


Recognition of Service 


For more than thirty-seven years Miss 
L. A. Mansfield was in the service of our 
Foreign Mission Society. Her knowledge 
of the work, extending through so many 
changes from the days of Dr. Murdock to 
the present, was of great value. When the 
Society moved to New York Miss Mans- 
field came for a time, until the work was 
established in the new quarters. The time 
having come when she felt that she must 
retire from the work, a company of her 
friends and associates surprised her at 
Wallace Lodge with a dinner party, 
followed by an evening social during which 
fitting tributes were paid by Drs. Franklin, 
Heath and Grose, Messrs. Huntington and 
Lipphard, and others, and suitable gifts 
were presented, Miss Mansfield responding 
with deep appreciation. It was a deserved 
recognition of a remarkable service— 
practically a lifetime of devotion to the 
cause of missions. 


A Notable Jubilee at Shaohsing, 
East China 


November 7-9 was a time of great ré- 
joicing for the Baptist church at Shaoh- 
sing, for on those days the new building 
was dedicated and the fiftieth anniversary 
of the church and twenty-fifth of the 
present pastorate were celebrated. 

The new edifice was tastefully decorated, 
a considerable number of gifts enhancing 
its attractiveness. Among the beautiful 
scrolls about the building were two in the 
new simplified Phonetic Script of China. 
The attendance on several occasions taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium. President 
F. J. White of Shanghai College, fifteen 
years ago a missionary in this city, 
preached the dedicatory sermon; a number 
of foreign and Chinese representatives of 
the three missions working in Shaohsing 
also gave addresses. 

The new church is a well-built brick 
structure in the New England Congre- 
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gational church style. In the basement 
and on the main floor there-are a number of 
rooms which will be used for smaller meet- 
ings, classes, book and reading rooms; the 
main auditorium has a seating capacity of 
750. The cost of the building and equip- 
ment has thus far approximated $17,000 
Mex.; new benches, partitions and electric 
lighting have not yet been provided for. 
A Massachusetts lady donated $8,000 
toward the building, while the bell, whose 
sound can be heard throughout most of the 
city, is the gift of the Uniontown, Pa., 
church. There is still opportunity for 
friends at home to provide for such equip- 
ment as this important city church will 
need for its growing work. The new church 
is situated in the same strategic location as 
the old one, in the very center of the city; 
it is today easily one of the most con- 
spicuous buildings in Shaohsing. Rev. 
A. F. Ufford, who has been in charge of the 
evangelistic work in the city for over ten 
years, and Pastor Dzin deserve great credit 
for their successful leadership in this 
building enterprise. It was a source of 
gratification to us all that the edifice could 
be completed previous to the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ufford to America on furlough. 

Fifty years ago last January Rev. 
Horace Jenkins organized a little band of 
four native Christians into the Baptist 
Church of Shaohsing. Two years later, 
largely because of the generous gifts of Mr. 
Jenkins, the Da-fong-k’eo chapel was 
erected; it served as the meeting-place of 
the church until last May, when temporary 
quarters were rented during the erection of 
the new edifice. In spite of the con- 
servatism and indifference of the people 
of the city, the church has experienced a 
steady though not rapid growth, until it 
today numbers 175 members. A large 
proportion of these live in the immediate 
neighborhood, and the Sunday morning 
congregations will probably average well 
over the 300 mark. Among the regular 
attendants are 160 pupils from the boys’ 
and girls’ academies and day schools. 
Several young men have gone out from this 
church into larger Christian service; some 
are now at Shanghai College preparing for 


_ the ministry. The foreign workers in the 


city have actively participated in the work 
of the church, for example, Dr. F. W. 
Goddard in the Sunday school, which 
averages nearly 200 in attendance, and in 
the leadership of the congregational sing- 
ing, which is of a high grade. The book 
and reading room attracts many visitors, 
while a beginning has been made of night 
school classes. 

Many years ago Dzin Ts San, then a 
little boy, refused to believe his mother’s 
statement that touching an idol in the 
temple would bring on sickness. He tried 
the experiment for himself, and the results 
caused him to forsake the beliefs of his 
fathers and later to accept Christianity. 
He studied in Dr. Jenkins’ theological 
school, ministered to the church ‘in 
Huchow, and then entered upon his long 
pastorate in the city church of Shaohsing. 
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He is a man of_excellent character, who 
faithfully ministers to the spiritual needs 
of the Christians and has a real message for 
the average non-Christian man. His wife 
has filled a large place in the life and work 
of the church. The sacrificial spirit of this 
family is well illustrated in the record of 
the educational advantages given their 
children, two of whom have had or are 
getting a college education, while three 
others are studying in Baptist schools. 
Shaohsing is a famous city with a popu- 
lation of 350,000 or more, situated in a 
fertile plain teeming with men, women and 
children who need to know Jesus .Christ. 
It is quite a center of Buddhism, and the 
number of temples actually in use is large. 
As you walk about the city you cannot but 
be moved with pity for the ignorant, poor, 
needy folk that abound on every hand. 
The steady clink of the hammers that are 
beating out idol-money in hundreds of 
homes, the montonous drone of the old 
women chanting their prayers to Buddha, 


the sight of the little children who labor - 


from morning to night in the sweatshops, 
the beggars and the blind that shuffle along 
the crowded streets, the foul stench that 
everywhere disgusts the newcomer to the 
city—all of this constitutes a great cry to 
heaven for the speedy coming of a new day 
to Shaohsing and to China. And yet there 
are only three Protestant churches in this 
great city, with a membership of perhaps 
400, and one Roman Catholic church. No 
wonder the Baptist church needed a new 
plant and still needs better equipment for 
the work it is set todo. And will not these 
little groups of native Christians need and 
deserve to be upheld and supported by 
praying and giving followers of Jesus 
Christ in America? 
Davip GUSTAFSON. 
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Superintendent Bruce Kinney has an 
informing article in the Christian Herald of 
December 11 on the peyote cult in the 
Southwest, which under a religious guise 
has introduced a drug peril of serious char- 
acter. The peyote habit is spreading, he 
says, and ought to be suppressed by law. 
It is a dangerous substitute for whiskey. 


Two More Successes 


From the Home Mission Rooms comes 
the good word that the Church Edifice 
Secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
Rev. Frank H. Divine, on November 27 
was able to lead the Second Baptist Church 
of Indianapolis in a campaign to rajse 
$50,000 for their new building and furnish- 
ings so successfully that they raised not 
only the amount aimed for but over $1,200 
in additional pledges. 

Sunday, December 5, was a happy day 
with the First Baptist Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and its faithful pastor, Rev. Samuel 
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Russell. For under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Secretary Divine, the church raised 
in cash and pledges $51,000, thus going 
over and beyond the amount of $50,000 
asked, to the joy of pastor and members. 
This is the multiplying record of a remark- 
able work—remarkable because it is 
successful money-raising always attended 
with spiritual results. 


A Gift of Love 


The first scholarship of the International 
Seminary will be known as the Linda 
Williams Anderson Memorial Scholarship, 
and is the gift of Dr. Frank L. Anderson, 
his son and daughter. It yields this year 
$150, and happily perpetuates Mrs. Ander- 
son’s devoted interest in the training of 
promising young men to be the Christian 
leaders of their people. 


Quick Fruitage 


Last July when Dr. A. B. Rudd, Super- 
intendent of the missionary work con- 
ducted in Mexico by the Home Mission 
Society, was in New York, Secretary White 
expressed the hope that the Baptist 
churches in Mexico might establish mission 
work at their own expense among the 
Indians of their own country. On Novem- 
ber 23 Dr. White received this letter: 

“‘T am sure you will be interested in 
knowing that the suggestion you made 
in July about beginning the work 
among the Indians of Oaxaca is 
already bearing fruit. On my return 
to Mexico I decided to begin work in 
the towns of Oaxaco, inhabited largely 
by Indians, rather than in the capital 
city of Oaxaca. In the meeting of our 
National Baptist Convention, carried 
on last month, our churches decided 
to accept this work among the Indians 
as their own, and from the first’ of 
November are paying the salary and 
all expenses of Brother Samuel Garcia, 

a native Indian, who was graduated 

from our Saltillo Seminary last year. 

I regard this as a very interesting and 

important step and hope it may give 

good results in the years to come.” 

Several years ago a young native who 
graduated from our Mexican Seminary 
was sent to minister to his own people. It 
was during the early and very troublous 
days of the revolution. Excellent spiritual 
results followed his ministry, which was 
suddenly cut short by his death at the 
hands of bandits. This noble young man, 
when notified of the danger, warned the 
members of his church, his mother and 
sister to flee in time for their safe flight. 
He himself, however, went to the little 
meeting house and while hurrying through 
the village with the Bible, communion set 
and a few precious books, was cruelly shot 
down as another martyr in his devotion to 
his Master. All who read these words are 
invited to join in prayer that the blessing 
of God may rest on Brother Garcia, the 
missionary to his own Indians in Oaxaca, 
and again that the blood of the martyrs 
may be the seed of the church. 
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How Christianity Develops Men 


The Home Mission Society has just 
heard from one of its faithful workers in 
Porto Rico, Rev. A. L. Story, who has been 
in that island for the last year or two, but 
previous to that did fine work for more 
than fifteen years in Cuba, under the 
auspices of the same society. Mr. Story’s 
present field is the San Juan District, and 
he refers to a workers’ meeting recently 
held there. He encloses a program, printed 
in Spanish, and speaks enthusiastically of 
the nature of the themes presented and 
particularly of the excellent thoughts 
expressed. He says this is all the more 
remarkable because some of the speakers 
did not know how to read and write until 
after they were converted. He pays a 
tribute to the splendid staff of men who 
“are alive to the work of the Master.” 
Mr. Story is just entering an open door of 
service in the sanatorium for consumptives 
located about three miles from Rio Piedras, 


which he considers a great opportunity for , 


spiritual work. This service has been 
delegated to Mr. Story by the Ministerial 
Union of San Juan. A few days before he 


wrote, he and his wife held a meeting two © 


and a half miles up the mountain side, with 
80 in attendance. They walked both ways 
and arrived home about 11 Pp. M., ‘‘some- 
what tired in body but refreshed in spirit.” 
This will give our readers a faint idea of the 
sort of service our Latin American workers 
are rendering. 


Latin America Field Notes 


The Home Mission Society has recently 
purchased a corner lot measuring 100 by 
150 feet in Managua upon which it is hoped 
to erect achurch someday. The lot is well 
situated in a healthful part of the city and 
is on the same block upqn which stands the 
school of the Woman’s Society. General 
Missionary D. A. Wilson succeeded in 
buying it at a moderate price. ‘‘What we 
need,” writes Mr. Wilson, “is a modern 
building, and it is also what the people will 
like best. We need not only an auditorium 
where three or four hundred people can be 
seated, but apartments for the work of the 
Sunday school, the young peoples’ societies, 
study classes, etc. Our work is small now, 
but when we build we should build for the 
future. Whatever we may think of the 
present conditions in Nicaragua, the 
country undoubtedly has a future. Its 
capital has a future, and our work has a 
future, all of which we should take into 
account in building.” 

The only house the Society owns is in 
Leén, Nicaragua, where we bought two 
adjoining one-story dwellings. These two 
buildings have been repaired and re- 
arranged so as to provide a larger gospel 
hall than was possible in one of them. The 
little church, under the leadership of 
Senor Ignacio Juncadella, provided for the 
baptistry at a cost of $40. This is a very 
commendable effort on the part of that 
small group. In the administration of 
baptism our people have suffered greatly 
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from disorderly persons as they gathered 
by the river side and they will appreciate 
their new baptistry all the more on this 
account. 

Mr. A. B. DeRoos has been holding 
special services in Managua. The court- 
yard of the rented house which is used as a 
gospel hall has been utilized in order to 
accommodate the crowds attending the 
meetings. The work has been very en- 
couraging with a number of converts. 

In Yauco, the Porto Rican pastor felt 
that he had to open a day school in the 
chapel to do something to help meet the 
need of the many children who wanted to 
learn to read and write and for whom there 
was no room in the public schools. 

The American Baptist Publication 
Society has heeded the requests of Baptists 
in different parts of Latin America and is 
preparing a Spanish Baptist Hymnal. 
Committees in Mexico, Cuba and Porto 
Rico are cooperating in this enterprise. 
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Death of Dr. A. J. Rowland 


Dr. A. J. Rowland, for twenty years 
General Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, died in Philadelphia 
December 12 in his 81st year. He was long 
prominent in the denomination, and was 
at the head of the Publication Society 
during the years of its largest development. 
A graduate of Bucknell and Rochester, he 
was pastor in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore before entering 
upon the secretaryship. He was for many 
years a member of the Chestnut Street 
Church, West Philadelphia, where the 
funeral services were held on December 15, 
with a large attendance of friends and 
former coworkers. Parts in the service 
were taken by Dr. C. L. White of the Home 
Mission Society, Dr. J. C. Robbins of the 
Foreign Mission Society, President J. M. 


Wilbur of the Baptist Institute for Chris- 
tian Workers, E. L. Tustin, President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention and a 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Publication Society, President S. B. 
Meeser of the Baptist Historical Society, 
Herbert Walsh of the Armenian Relief 
Committee, Dr. John Gordon and Dr. 
Carter Helm Jones of the Ministers’ Con- 
ference, and President M. G. Evans of 
Crozer Seminary. Dr. Rowland’s pastor, 
Dr. A. C. Baldwin, spoke of him as a 
church member faithful and helpful; Mr. 
Tustin paid tribute to his service as 
secretary for two important decades of the 
Society’s history, during which two head- 
quarters’ buildings and the large printing 
house were erected. The Board of 
Managers of the Publication Society at the 
first meeting after Dr. Rowland’s death 
passed resolutions expressing appreciation 
of his long and eminent service. 


An Announcement 


It is with the deepest regret that I 
announce the resignation of ,our beloved 
fellow-worker, Mr. Harry V. Meyer, as 
business manager of the Publication 
Society. Mr. Meyer has given a lifetime 
of devoted service to the upbuilding of the 
Society and to the furtherance through it 
of the interests of God’s kingdom here in 
our own land and in the mission fields of 
our denomination. He has accepted a 
position with C. R. Gibson & Company of 
New York City, who are enlarging their 
department for manuiacturing special 
Sunday school supplies for the churches of 
our land, and feels that there he will have 
an opportunity for even a larger service 
than he has had at our headquarters in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Meyer is a devoted 
Baptist, and will continue to give his best 
to the denomination in every way possible. 
I am sure he will carry with him as he goes 
to his new work the best wishes and warm 
esteem of his great host of Baptist friends. 


GILBERT N. Brink, General Secretary. 








An Open Letter to Pastors 


In an open letter to pastors concerning 
the Stewardship Period, January 17 to 
February 20, Dr. E. M. Poteat, after 
suggesting study groups, special sermons, 
paragraphs in church bulletins, etc., says: 

“A goal which I am trying to fix atten- 
tion on is: A League of Christian Stewards 
in every Baptist Church. 


“Such a League in your church, formed - 


after careful study and prayer, will quicken 
its entire life. Take your own course in 
forming it, but help yourself by forming it, 
and hearten us all by reporting what you 
have done, to your friend and brother, 


E. M. Porteart.”’ 





the Kingdom of our Lord. 





The Stewardship League of the Northern Baptist Convention 


I desire to be enrolled in The League of Christian Stewards. I agree regularly 
to set aside a definite proportion of my income, as God prospers me, to be used 
in my church, my community, and in all the world, for the purpose of advancing 
(2 Cor. 9:6, 


7.) 








(Fill out and return to Rev. E. M. Poteat, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York) 


about 





es lle 











To KNow WHAT FELLOW WorRKERS 


Nearly every Indian School maintained 
by the Presbyterian Church of Canada has 
a farm of from 20 to 600 acres of land, and 
many of the schools are said to be miniature 
agricultural colleges. The Government 
does not give ‘‘A’’ classification unless 
there are farm operations in connection 
with the mission schools. 


Dr. Dougald Christie of Mukden, 
Manchuria, went to that country thirty- 
eight years ago under the United Church 
of Scotland—the first European to go into 
the interior and for years carrying on the 
work of medical missions there alone. He 
founded a medical college and has gradu- 
ated 160 medical students, every one an 
active Christian. He believes this is a 
critical time in the history of China and the 
world. China is at the cross roads. We 
have the confidence of the Chinese people 
because we have strong Christian men in 
the consular and other service. ‘‘ Christ is 
what China needs today, and that is our 
business.”” 


Under the Centenary income the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church North 
distributed $2,155,000 for maintenance last 
year. In cities 800 pastors and 500 special 
workers were supported in whole or part 
out of the home mission funds; 200 of these 
were colored and a goodly number foreign- 
speaking. In rural and frontier fields 
2,977 pastors were supported in part. In 
church extension 934 buildings are in 
process of construction, and $2,556,000 
was advanced out of the treasury on these 
projects. Of the buildings 277 are in cities; 
423 in rural communities (white and 
English-speaking); 59 among foreign- 
speaking people; 26 for Negro communities 
in the North; 138 for Negro communities in 
the South; 11 at student centers. No 
wonder the Methodists are forging ahead 
both at home and abroad. Results are 
everywhere apparent. Shacks have been 
replaced with respectable church buildings; 
industrial communities have a new type of 
ministry; 1,492 Methodist ex-service men 
are using war scholarships; goodwill 
industries have been developed in fifteen 
leading industrial and commercial centers; 
students in state universities are receiving 
religious instruction; better support is 
being given ministers. And every item 
emphasizes the appeal to our people to 
realize our $100,000,000, in order that we 
may do our proper share of the Kingdom 
work and meet our proportion of the 
obligation to evangelize the world. 

There was a net gain of 180,535 members 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
year Nov. 1, 1919, to Nov. 1, 1920. This is 
the largest gain in any one year thus far. 
The year preceding there was a net loss of 
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What Other Denominations Are Doing 


ARE ACCOMPLISHING ENCOURAGES Us 


and colored conferences. Much of the 
result is attributed to the strong evange- 
listic emphasis of the Centenary Con- 
servation Committee. There is a strong 
suggestion in this. 

The Board of Erection of the Presby- 
terian Church North appropriated for 
churches and manses during the eight 
months ending with November last the 
sum of $983,829, and paid $725,488 of the 
total. Porto Rico got $45,559; California 
$58,600; Colorado $15,000; Montana 
$17,925; South Dakota $53,933; Washing- 
ton State $45,000; New York $32,079, and 
Pennsylvania $35,000. 

Four denominations in Montana have 
united in the support of a student pastor at 
the State Agricultural School at Bozeman. 
The denominations cooperating are the 
Baptist, Disciple, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian. 

The Presbyterians have increased in 
membership during the past fifty years 350 
per cent and the giving of the denomi- 
nation has increased 635 per cent. In the 
meanwhile the population of the United 
States has increased 185 per cent. 

Beirut College has had heavy loss the 
past year by death. President Howard S. 
Bliss was taken first, and now the death is 
reported of Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, whose 
revised edition of the Arabic Bible is an 
enduring monument to his service in ‘the 
mission field. 

The Executive Commission of the New 
Era Movement of the Presbyterian Church 
North will present to the next General 
Assembly a budget of $12,000,000, or 
$11,000,000 less than the $23,000,000 
budget of last year. The idea was to place 
before the Church a budget that could be 
raised in full. The $12,000,000 budget 
includes the Woman’s Board, the balance 
of the New Era debt, and the self-support- 
ing synods. 

There are now 53,068 students in the 
educational institutions under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
including colleges and universities, second- 
ary and professional schools, and schools 
for Negroes. If the enrolment in dea- 
coness and Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society schools is added, the total— 
is 56,000. 

In the past year Northern Methodists 
sent out 275 foreign missionaries. Of this 
number 80 went to South America. 

The first woman consul in the world has 
been appointed by the Republic of 
Armenia, and she is stationed inYokohama 


about 56,000. This includes the foreign Japan, where she conducts a general 
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merchandise business. The consul is Mrs. 
D. A. Apcar, a widow of sixty-one, highly 
respected in Japan. 


The census recently completed gives 
Japan 55,960,000 population, and an 
additional 17,284,000 in Korea. 


During the past year 90,025 aliens were 
admitted from Canada, and 52,361 from 
Mexico, surpassing all previous records. 

The Census Bureau gives the Negro 
population of Chicago as 109,594, an 
increase in the past ten years of 65,491. 
The total white population is 2,589,104, an 
increase of 450,047. 

The Australian Board of Baptist Foreign 
Missions has stations in India at Mymen- 
singh, Biri Siri, Tangail, Fairdpur, Pubna, 
Orakandi, Comilla, Serajgunge, Feni, and 
Rajbari—ten in all, with thirty-one 
missionaries. Our Indian Field, the 
monthly organ of the Board, reports a 
number of out-going missionaries and 
generally prosperous conditions in the field. 
A substantial fall in exchange has aided the 
finances. 


The Christian Endeavor Society in the 
Bengali Christian Boys’ Hostel, learning of 
the starvation of so many children in 
Europe and Asia Minor, raised 20 rupees 
($10), and sent them to the ‘‘Saving the 
Children Fund.” The gift was the pro- 
ceeds of savings by gathering a handful of 
rice each day from their own meal and 
setting it aside; growing vegetables and 
selling them; keeping hens and ducks and 
selling the eggs; collecting old paper and 
selling it; cleaning the church, instead of 
employing a sweeper. A noble example, 
from a land where money is not plentiful. 

The Northern Methodists are engaging 
in practical evangelism. According to a 
recent home mission report, over 400 
Methodist Episcopal pastors now preach in 
shops and factories every week, reaching 
thousands of non-churchgoing workmen 
with the Christian message, and 300 other 
pastors are anxious to undertake this type 
of ministry.” 

During the summer and fall 75 preachers 
talked to 50,000 people in the open air. 
Leaflet literature supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism was distributed at 
these meetings. The Department of 
Evangelism is endeavoring to reduce the 
list of 268,094 non-resident members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to a mini- 
mum. Over 1,000 of them have been re- 
lated to the church where they are now 
living in the past few months. Twenty- 
three area retreats and over 400 district 
retreats were held during the year, with 
nearly every Methodist Episcopal pastor 
present at one of them. Results appear in 
the fact of 375,074 conversions and 
accessions, and 143,062 net gain in the 
home field. This is the largest gain the 
church has had in any year. 
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Just A Reminder 


February 15 is the date set for sending 
your Resumé or your Essay to your Asso- 
ciated Secretary Director. If you have no 
Guild Secretary in your Association send it 
to your State Secretary with a note of 
explanation. Junior Chapters may com- 
pete by basing their Resumé or Essay on 
the Junior study books. The following are 
the conditions: 


Resumé CONTEST 


This is a new feature for 1920 and 1921 
and may be entered into by any member of 
the World Wide Guild. 

Length—Not over 2,000 words. 

Subject—A Resumé of The Bible and 
Missions or Serving the Neighborhood. 

Award—Attendance at the Summer 
Assembly or Summer School of Missions 
nearest the home of the successful Con- 
testant, as the guest of the Department of 
Missionary Education of the Board of 
Education, with expenses paid. 


Essay CONTEST 


Conditions and Award Are the Same as the 
Resumé Contest 


Length—2,000 words as a maximum. 

Subject—An Essay on the subject of 
either of the above-mentioned books. 

These are two distinct Contests, and the 
same girl may not enter both. She must 
choose between the two. 

All Essays and Resumés must be in the 
hands of the W. W. G. Association Secre- 
tary-Director not later than February 
15, 1921. 


How About Subscriptions? 


How are you coming on with your drive 
for new subscriptions to MIssIONs? 
January and February are the months. 
See January Missions — W. W. G. 
Department. 


Rochester, Pa., Speaks 


I want to tell you what the W. W. G. 
girls of the First Baptist Church of 
Rochester are doing. In the summer they 
took charge of the morning church service, 
in the absence of our Pastor. They gave 
the program on “Prayer,” and did it very 
well indeed. One of our girls, who is some- 
thing of an artist, made posters advertising 
the service. One was placed on the 
Bulletin Board in front of the church. 

Two weeks ago they sent to one of our 


missionaries, Miss Vickland of Golaghat, 
Assam, a Christmas package. In it were 
fifteen new dresses for children which the 
girls had made, and they were as pretty as 
they could be, for each girl used her own 
taste in trimming, though they were all 
made over the same pattern. Beside these, 
there were six spools of thread, four papers 
of needles, eight boxes of crayolas, a ball, 
four dolls, two baby bonnets, some pencils, 
and sash ribbons. The girls have found the 
joy of doing something for others, and are 
planning to dress dolls for a home mission- 
ary for Christmas. In planning their work 
for next year they have decided to do 
definite work for some one, in addition to 
the study book. 

One of our girls leaves in January to 
enter the Training School in Philadelphia. 
The girls have only been organized a little 
more than a year and I feel they have done 
well. Yours in service for the Master, 


Mrs. Elizabeth McGarvey, Councilor. 


Active and Attractive 


“ACTIVE AND ATTRACTIVE’’—that’s the 
goal of the World Wide Guild of Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, for 
1920-21; Active in study and service for 
the Master, and attractive to the myriads 
of girls who should be linked up with the 
church. 

This is what we’re doing and how we’re 
doing it. In September, the president, 
Miss Hazel Earl, got her committees to 
work—and work was not spelled ‘‘l-o-a-f”’ 
by any means. The program committee 
put their heads together and the result was 
“The Guild Log” in which the program 
title for each month ended in a “log.” 
The Secretary got busy with posters for 
the bulletin boards and publicity items in 
the Church Guide. 

The first meeting—October—was the 
Banquet (‘‘ Prolog”’), and 110 girls ate all 
the chicken they could and between each 
of the four courses there were yells and 
songs for Delaware Guild. After the new 
officers were introduced and the year’s 
work outlined, the membership committee 
enrolled new and old members. Faith, 
Hope, and Love, and the spirit of service, 
were the keynote of the play, ‘The 
Wayside Piper,’’ which followed, and the 
message went home to the hearts of both 
the girls on the platform and those in the 
audience. 

The November program was entitled 
“Travelog.”” We took a _ stereopticon 
“‘slide’’ around the world to Japan. It 
wasn’t any cut-and-dried lecture, either. 
Mrs. Haring could give us firsthand facts, 
serious and funny, for her son is a mission- 
ary over there. We made a stop-over at 





Tokio to deliver a Christmas box of 
kindergarten supplies to Ishahara San. 
Each girl had brought some suitable gift 
and the box was packed on the platform as 
part of the program. Of course, we had a 
short devotional talk and practised our 
songs and yells—we do that always to 
keep the spirit of the Guild in working 
order. 

“The Yule Log’”’ proved to be a Christ- 
mas Party, planned by the Social com- 
mittee. The suppers are always “‘specials,”’ 
and 87 girls were out for this one. When 
went into the church parlor, we found a big 
tree gaily lighted with electric bulbs. 
Everybody had been told to bring a funny 
ten-cent present and these were put on and 
under the tree. Then Santa Claus 
auctioned them off, as we sat around the 
open fire telling stories and singing. Our 
only Christmas party was a pronounced 
success. 

The other ‘‘logs”’ include monologs for 
January and March, Playalog for Febru- 
ary, Catalog for April, Dialog for May, and 
Epilog for June, with adjournment to the 
moss-covered log for a picnic. (MISSIONS 
drops the useless ‘‘ue’”’ from all these 
“‘logs” in the interest of sensible spelling 
reform.—Ed.) 

The Program Committee starts prepar- 
ation a month ahead of each meeting to 
avoid any possibility of disappointments. 

One girl, when asked to come to the 
October meeting and reluctantly: ‘Yes, 
I’ll come this once, just for the banquet, 
but I can’t stay afterwards for I have 
another engagement.” Sequel: she came, 
she saw, we conquered; she stayed, joined 
the Guild and paid her dues and no “other 
engagement” has kept her away since 
then. 

Does it pay to be “Active and Attrac- 
tive?” In all seriousness, we'll say it does. 

E. Harmon Topp. 


Keuka Park House Party 


July 31-August 6. 

World Wide Guild Girls of 
New York State. 

Only 200 can be accom- 
modated and applications 
are already coming in. 
From $8.50 to $14.00 accord- 
ing to the number in a room, 
plus railroad fare and a 
Registration fee of $2.00. 
Can’t say definitely now but 
some of the best people on 
the list of Study Book 
teachers, Inspirational 
Speakers, and one Home 
and one Foreign Missionary 
all through the week. 

All kinds of fun afternoons; 
swimming, boating, tennis, 
hikes, not to mention stunts 
and games. 

Where do To Mrs. T. R. St. John, 
you write? 341 Webster Ave., Long 
Island City, Long Island, 
Re 


When? 
Who for? 


How many? 


What will 
at cost? 


Who'll be 
there? 


Any fun? 
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Western New York W. W. G. 
Rally 


The above picture is a group of girls who 
attended the State Guild Rally at Batavia. 
The whole tone of the meeting was way 
above par, and even those who have been 
to many conventions, and who may be said 
to be ‘convention hardened,” pronounced 
it most spiritual and uplifting. The girls 
led the devotional services; the Open 
Forum brought out suggestions of great 
value; the stereopticon lecture on the 
“Baptist World Challenge” late Friday 
afternoon was a new and inspiring feature; 
the presence of Miss Mable Culley from 
our Girls’ School at Swatow, China, where 
our Jubilee Dormitory is to be, and of Miss 
Alene Bryan, Judson House, New York, 
contributed greatly to our information and 
enthusiasm. The Children’s World Cru- 
sade was set forth as an opportunity of 
service for Guild girls by Miss Mary Noble, 
and the “‘filler-in-of-chinks’’ was there in 
the person of Miss Alma Noble, who had 
charge of the Consecration Hour. The 
W. W. G. Secretary, Miss Ruth Whitman, 
planned a beautiful program, and carried 
it out in a spirit that won the hearts of the 
girls and must have been pleasing to the 
Master. 


100 Per Cent Efficient 


REPORT OF WorTH WHILE GIRLS SOCIETY 
OF THE First BAPTIST CHURCH, CLAYTON, 
N. Y., FoR 1920 


THE WorkK By MontHs 


January—830 quilt blocks to Indian 
Mission, Fallon, Nev. 

February—Box post cards each to Home 
for Crippled Children, Blackwells Island; 
Judson Memorial Community House, 
New York; and Ellis Island Detention 
Dept., New York. 

March—Box baby clothes and 4 quilts 


MISSIONS 
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YORK WORLD WIDE GUILD RALLY AT BATAVIA, NEW YORK 


to Judson Day Nursery, New. York. Gift 
of $10 to Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

April—Box containing 15 boxes of 
handkerchiefs and hair ribbons and one 
pound of writing paper and envelopes to 
Miss Covington, El Salvador, C. A. 

Box summer clothing, S. S. papers and 
books to Miss G. Snell, Home for Colored 
Children, Baton Rouge, La. 

Box winter clothing, shoes and maga- 
zines to Inner Mission, Brooklyn. 

May—Box containing 20 pairs baby 
stockings, 1 doz. bibs, wash cloths, etc.,/to 
Judson Day Nursery, N. Y. 

June—Box school supplies (pencils, 
crayons, pens, etc.), embroidery silks and 
200 post cards to Miss Louise Carter, 
Santa Ana, El Salvador, C. A. 

Box containing 2 quilts, S. S. papers and 
cards to Miss Clara Mayhew, Italian 
Community House, Camden, N. J. 

July—Box containing blocks for quilt 
and material for putting together to Miss 
J. Jensen, Crow Indian Mission, Lodge 
Grass, Mont. 

Box music and Christmas gift to Miss 
Johnson, Chicago, en route to Burma. 

17 S. S. rolls to Miss Shepard, working 
among Roumanians, Detroit. 

Gift of $10 to Inner Mission Fresh Air 
Fund. 

August—Box of Christmas handker- 
chiefs, and box of S. S. cards, pictures, 
etc., to Miss Beulah Bassett, Calif., en 
route to China. 

Box Christmas handkerchiefs and S. S. 
cards to Miss Lucas, Iowa, en route to 
foreign field. 

One S. S. roll to Miss Cartera, Santa 
Ana, C. A. 

September—Gifts of $10 Baptist to 
Home Mission Society, and $10 to Near 
East Relief Fund. 

Box of clothing to Inner Mission. 

Boxes of S. S. papers, cards, etc., to Miss 


Corbett, Colored Industrial School, James 
City, N. C., Miss Parks, Camden, N. J., 
and Miss Shepard, Detroit, Mich. 

October—Box books, Bibles, hymnals 
and S. S. papers and gift of $5 to Miss 
Snell, Baton Rouge, La. 

One S. S. roll to Miss De Molin, 
Nicaragua, C. A. 

Box of 2 doz. dolls, 2 doz. scrap-books, 
2 doz. pr. stockings, toys, towels and soap 
to McCall War Relief Depot, Elizabeth, 
N. J., for shipment to France. 

November—Thanksgiving gifts to Sal- 
vation Army, Buffalo, $5, and to Inner 
Mission, Brooklyn, $5. 

Box of music and books to Miss Corbett, 
James City, N. C. 

Bag of carpet rags to Northern N. Y. 
Assn. for Blind, Watertown. 

December—Box of clothing to Salvation 
Army, Watertown. 

Box containing one dozen dolls and 
Christmas gift to Miss Mayhew, Camden 
N. J. 

Gift of $25 to First Baptist Church, 
Clayton, N. Y. 

Box of scrap-books, story books, etc., to 

Inner Mission, Brooklyn. 


AnpD Tuts BESIDES 


Flowers, fruit, and ice cream have been 
sent to twenty people during the year; 
$35 has been paid on our $50 pledge toward 
Interchurch Movement; both study 
books have been completed; reading 
contest is nearly completed, and eight new 
members have been added. We have just 
finished having our Christmas sale for 
which we have been working during the 
past two months, and we took in approxi- 
mately $98. A gift of $100 was received 
during the Summer, and we have nearly 
$90 in our treasury to begin the new year 
with. We have twenty-two members at 
present, three having withdrawn during 
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the year. This is the first year of our 
existence, and we hope to do more work 
during 1921. Lois G. DEwey, President. 


(This is the most remarkable record of 
accomplishment for twenty-two W. W. G.’s 
that has come to our notice. The monthly 
system must have something to do with it, 
but the spirit behind it all is the real secret. 
The breadth of distribution, too, shows 
thought and study of needs. ‘Well 
Worth While”’ girls indeed! Miss Noble 
doesn’t know this is being added, but she 
will approve it all right.—Ed.) 


Another Rhode Island Rally 
ADDING TO A FINE RECORD 


Rhode Island Guild girls have added 
another successful State Rally to their fine 
record. At the call of this new State Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Leslie Swain, three hundred and 
twenty-five responded at the afternoon and 
evening sessions. The first meeting was 
filled with practical suggestions for Chris- 
tian Americanization, program building, 
Chapter plans, membership campaigns 
and a detailed demonstration of how to 
make the White Cross surgical dressings. 
During the supper hour the girls thronged 
the well filled literature table and a total of 
forty-eight dollars worth of study books 
and pageants were sold. The evening 
session inspired all to deeper interest and 
an immedinte share in the World Wide 
Kingdom plans. ° 

One of the most impressive features o 
the evening was a Dramatized Devotional 
by the Entertaining Chapter. How often 
devotions are but prosaic, cut and dried 
beginnings of meetings. Sometimes we 
call them the devotional “exercises.” This 
was a real spiritual message presented in 
a new way, and the memory of it will not 
soon die out. 

As the lights were turned out three girls 
in Grecian colors stepped to the platform. 
Two carried small candles and the third 
one an open Bible from which she read the 
parable of the virgins. At the close of the 
reading ten girls in white came bearing tiny 
lamps made from moulding clay. In each 
was a small lighted candle. As they ad- 
vanced, they questioned among themselves 
‘‘Where is the bridegroom?”’ “‘ Behold, he 
comes late’’—‘‘So, he tarries.”” In the 
time of waiting, the five foolish ask oil of 
their friends—the five that were wise give 
the spiritual answer and the others depart 
in haste to buy oil. As they disappear, a 
soloist sings ‘‘Behold, the Bridegroom 
Comes’’ and the wedding procession enters 
and passes through the door at the right 
of the platform. The five wise virgins 
follow and the door is closed and locked. 
Almost immediately those who have been 
away to buy oil return, knock at the door, 
but there is no response. As they bow 
their heads in shame and despair, the 
soloist sings ‘‘Too Late, Too Late.” 

This is practical for your Chapter, and I 
feel sure too that your Pastor would wel- 
come this devotional in the Prayer Meeting 
or at the evening church service. Try it! 


MISSIONS 


What Some Guilds Are Doing 


ONEONTA, NEW YorK: 

The Woman’s and the Young Woman’s 
Missionary Societies of the First Baptist 
Church of Oneonta, N. Y., on October 
23rd served a delicious banquet to the two 
Chapters of the World Wide Guild and 
Crusaders at which time: new members 
were received and girls graduated into the 
next Chapter. 

The tables were arranged in the form of 
the letter ‘‘W” and were decorated with 
cut flowers, lighted candles, favors and 
banquet cards. At six o’clock sixty girls 
with their councilors found their places at 
the table and all stood with bowed heads 
and sang the Guild song, ‘‘God Bless Our 
Guild.” Each table was presided over by 
the councilors. 

Between courses thegirls sang their songs 
and gave hearty yells for their councilors, 
the ‘‘kitchen help’”’ and everybody. 

After the banquet, Mrs. Farley, who 
organized the Guild presided and intro- 
duced Lillian Winans, president of the 
Crusaders, who presented the names of 
several new members, each girl standing as 
her name was read and while a// were voted 
into the Chapter. The Crusaders then sang, 
“‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

The councilor through Miss Alice Nye, 
presented their graduates to the Junior 
W. W. G. 

Mrs. David H. Woodward, one of the 
Junior councilors, received them into mem- 
bership and assured them that the Junior 
Guild was glad to receive them with their 
enthusiasm, work and loyalty. She in turn 





A PUPIL TEACHER IN ONE OF OUR HOME 
MISSION SCHOOLS IN MEXICO 


The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
is developing this talent in the converts 
and using them in the Christian work 
in their own land. 


introduced the president of the Junior 
Guild, Miss Helene Ferguson, who brought 
several new members, who were voted into 
membership. Then Mrs. Woodward pre- 
sented the Junior graduates to the Senior 
W. W. G., and all the Guild girls stood, 
while their president, Miss Mildred 
Whitney, beautifully welcomed them to 
the membership, to the hopes and aspira- 
tions, to make this year the best year in 
every way of the Senior Chapter of the 
W. W. G. 

Mrs. Farley then presented Miss Marilda 
Barrett, who gave a most inspiring address. 

Dr. Farley, pastor of the church, in a few 
words, spoke of his appreciation of the 
splendid work of the councilors and the 
girls and closed with prayer. 


Macoms, ILLINOIs: 


The W. W. G. is one of the strongest 
organizations in the church, having about 
twenty-five girls enrolled as members. 
Each girl is a “live wire’’ and very en- 
thusiastic over the work. The Society 
meets regularly once a month, the year 
round, at the home of one of the girls. 
Splendid missionary programs are given 
each meeting, at the close of which a social 
hour is enjoyed and light refreshments are 
served. The society has added several new 
things during the past year. 

A Tither’s league was organized and 
twenty-four of the girls joined it. 

A Training School fund has been started 
for the benefit of any girl who needs help 
while in training in one of our Missionary 
Schools. 

One of the features in raising this money 
is that some twenty girls are giving a penny 
a day for each day the sun shines during 
the year. Besides this the girls are taking 
orders for Christmas novelties, the net pro- 
ceeds to go to this training fund. 

A pledge of $45.00 was made this year 
for the New World Movement, which is 
paid through the church treasury, the 
money being raised by the annual pledges 
of the girls. 

Another very interesting feature is that 
whenever a new girl is taken into the Guild, 
on a separate night from that of the regular 
meeting she is initiated by taking three 
degrees, after which a little sacred service 
is held impressing the candidate with the 
sacredness of the W. W. G. organization 
she has joined. 

One of the most interesting features in 
connection with the Reading Contest for 
this year is a large poster which we have in 
the W. W. G. room and upon which is 
inscribed these words: ‘‘I have read the 
W. W. G. books. Have you?”’ After a girl 
has read the necessary number of books her 
kodak picture will be placed on this poster. 
The first three who get their pictures there 
will receive a gift. 

Last winter our girls presented Miss 
Applegarth’s play ‘‘The Pill Bottle,” 
making a decided hit in our own church as 
well as in another church in a nearby town 
where the girls also presented it. 

Mrs. L. M. WEsTRATE, Leader. 
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To My Valentines 


One I love, two I love, three I love 
they say; 

Every brave Crusader I dearly love 
today. 


This month you will begin the study of 
Lamp Lighters Across the Sea. You havea 
treat ahead of you, and if you use a little 
originality about thinking up and hunting 
up ideas for illustrating your programs, 
you will have busy and interesting times in 
your Crusader work. Since Lamp Lighters 
is the story of how the Bible was taken to 
different countries and the surprising 
experiences of the missionaries who carried 
the first copies, and the curious methods 
they use now, I think it would be splendid 
if you hunt up pictures of the way people 
in different countries travel, for that would 
show how the missionaries get about to do 
their work. You can reproduce some of 
the simple drawings in cardboard, and 
some of the more elaborate can be colored 
with crayon or water-color paints. 

I wish that every Crusader Company 
would have the exercise ‘“‘How to 
Remember”’ given at the first meeting, 
and again at the last meeting, when you 
will have an exhibition of the handwork 
you have done, and some of the tableaux 
or pantomimes you have given during the 
study. Mothers and fathers, Sunday 
school teachers and superintendents and 
friends will all be interested in what you 
have made and the kind of programs you 
have each month. So now, do your best 
and have the secretary of your Company 
write me an account of the meeting you 
liked the best. 


Who Will Get the Prize? 


On March 15 the lists of new subscrip- 
tions to Missions secured by Crusaders 
must be in the office of Dr. Howard B. 
Grose, 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
You have time even now to get a few more 
and they may be just enough to entitle you 
to one of the three prizes that Dr. Grose is 
offering to Crusaders. Everybody out for 
the last dash! 


Vay < Tite 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Crusaders and Heralds will enjoy 
the fine pictures in this number. We are 
going to give some special story and pic- 
ture pages for the boys and girls. Tell 
your friends.—Ep., 





The Boy and the Ideal 


Once upon a time a Mule, a Hog, a 
Snake and a Boy met. Said the Mule: 
*‘T eat and labor that I may grow strong in 
the heels. It is fine to have heels so gifted. 
My heels make people cultivate distance.” 
Said the Hog: “I eat and labor that I may 
grow strong in the snout. It is fine to have 
a fine snout. I keep people watching for 
my snout.” 

‘‘No exchanging heels for snouts,” 
broke in the Mule. ‘“No,’’ answered the 
Hog, ‘‘snouts are naturally above heels.” 

Said the Snake: ‘‘I eat to live, and live 
to cultivate my sting. The way people 
shun me shows my greatness. Beget 
stings, comrades, and stings will beget 
glory.” . 

Said the Boy: “‘ There is a star in my life 
like unto a star in the sky. J eat and labor 
that I may think aright and feel aright. 
These rounds will conduct me to my star. 
Oh, inviting star!”’ 

“I am not so certain of that,’’ said the 
Mule. ‘I have noticed your kind and ever 
see some of myself inthem. Your star is in 
the distance.” The Boy answered by 
smelling a flower and listening to the song 
of a bird. The Mule looked at him and 
said: ‘‘He is all tenderness and care. The 
true and the beautiful have robbed me-of a 
kinsman. His star is near!’’ 

Said the Boy, “‘I approach my star.” 
“‘T am not so certain of that,’’ interrupted 
the Hog. ‘I have noticed your kind and I 
ever see some of myself in them. Your 
star is a delusion.’”’ The Boy answered by 
painting the flower and setting the notes of 
the bird’s song to music. The Hog looked 
at the boy and said: “His soul is attuned 
by nature. The meddler in him is slain.” 

“‘T can all but touch my star,’ cried the 
Boy. ‘I am not so certain of that,” 
remarked the Snake. ‘‘I have watched 
your kind and ever see some of myself in 
them. Stings are nearer than stars.”” The 
Boy answered by meditating upon the 
picture and music. The Snake departed, 
saying that stings and stars cannot keep 
company. 

The Boy journeyed on, ever led by the 
star. Some distance away the Mule was 
bemoaning the presence of his heels and 
trying to rid himself of them by kicking a 
tree. The Hog was dividing his time be- 
tween looking into a brook and rubbing his 
snout on a rock to shorten it. The Snake 
lay dead of his own bite. The Boy 
journeyed on, led by an ever inviting star. 
—Story selected from The Upward Path, 
a Reader for Colored children, to be re- 
viewed soon. 








THEY SURELY WOULD LIKE TO JOIN, AND 
WOULD MAKE VERY GOOD AND LIKABLE 
AMERICANS. BE KIND TO THE LITTLE FOLK 
FROM ABROAD WHEN YOU MEET THEM. ALL 
THEY WANT IS KINDNESS, AND THAT IS 
CHRISTIAN. 


The Editor wants to know how many 
of the C. W. C. try to guess the puzzles. 
Write and tell him. Also tell him what 
you like best in the magazine. 





SUPPOSE YOU HAD BEEN RORN’ WHERE YOU 
WOULD HAVE BEEN TAUGHT TO WORSHIP 
AND FEAR SUCH AN IDOL AS THIS! 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conducted by ESTELLA SuTTON AITCHISON 




















An Investment That Yielded Four 
Hundred Per Cent. 


ND not a suspicion of profiteering, 
A either! Would you like to hear how 

it was managed? Thecapital stock 
was ten members of a mission circle. The 
cardinal method was visualization. The 
materials were missionary information and 
brains used without stint. The details 
were push, pluck, persistence, patience and 
prayer. _But here’s the story, adapted 
from an account by Mrs. Nellie G. Stone, 
of the Baptist Church in Leominster, 
Massachusetts. If you don’t approve some 
of the methods at first sight, be open- 
minded enough to take a leaf from your 
son’s geometry, and demonstrate. 


MiIssIon CircLE TaG DAY 


“The first thing I did was to cut out a 
lot of one-inch circles from tinted card- 
board, stamp them with an Old English 
“M,” thread them on bits of floss and 
“tag”? every person at church Sunday 
morning who would agree to “‘try to come 
to the missionary meeting the following 
Wednesday.’ The tags were pretty and 
distinguishing. They capitalized the 
wearers. And all the ladies seemed to 
want them. I recall that our attendance 
was quite satisfactory at the next meeting.” 


CLIMBING THE PROGRAM LADDER 


“The topical program ladder was a 
unique adaptation of a device given in 
MIssIONS some time previously. On one 
side of a four-by-seven inch sheet of tinted 
cardboard was drawn a_ seven-round 
ladder. On the rounds, beginning at the 
bottom, were hand-printed in contrasting 
color, the following topics: 


“March, ‘Wake Up,’ Mrs. Stone. 
April, ‘Get Up,’ Mrs. Smith. May, ‘Go 
Up,’ Mrs. Woodbury. June, ‘Line Up,’ 
Mrs. Gordon. September, ‘Take Up,’ 
_ Mrs. Mead. October, ‘Catch Up,’ Mrs. 
Walcott. November, ‘Keep Up,’ Mrs. 
Meyer. Down the left-hand side of the 
ladder was printed ‘7 MissioNARY’ and on 
the right side, ‘SERMONETTES.’ On the 
reverse side of the card, and corresponding 
to the location of the rounds of the ladder, 
were these questions, number one being at 
the bottom: 

“1. The Woman Who Doesn’t Know. 
How Shall We Teach Her? 

“2. The Woman Who Doesn’t Care. 
How Shall We Touch Her? 

“3. The Woman Who Doesn’t Come. 
How Shall We Draw Her? 

“4, The Woman Who Works. 
Shall We Help Her? 


How 


“5. The Woman Who Gives. How 
Shall We Direct Her? 

“6. The Woman Who Sings. How 
Shall We Interest Her? 

“7, The Woman Who Prays. How 


Shall We Multiply Her? 

“These questions were for discussion in 
connection with the programs announced 
on the corresponding rounds of the ladder. 
This device formed our general announce- 
ment card for part of the year, the in- 
dividual programs being elaborated and 
developed by separate devices.” 

Miss Cut-and-Dried, does this seem too 
great a departure from your usual mission 
circle calendar? Demonstrate. 


SHINING Up THE PROGRAMS 


“Each program had its own design, 
appropriate to the month or topic. While 
hand work was used on some, the mimeo- 
graph was largely responsible for others. 
Here are a few of the devices: 

“March being the beginning of our 
year’s voyage, the program was neatly 
printed on a full-rigged ship. The April 
program appeared on a cross about four- 
by-seven inches in size, as Easter occurred 
in that month. As for the character of the 
program, it was called an ‘Exchange-of- 
Ideas Meeting.’ Representative women 
from other churches were present to tell of 
the various plans and devices by which 
they made their missionary work suc- 
cessful. 

“The October program was developed 
on a yellow leaf about the size and shape 
of the maple. That for November was ona 
yellow ellipse with stem and ribs drawn to 
transform it into a pumpkin, the items of 
the program being printed on the ribs. 
For the December meeting we had a five- 
pointed star cut so that when the points 
were folded down, it formed a compact 
pentagon. 

“Some of our devices for special 
programs or meetings were attractive, 
also. For instance, there was the tea kettle 
whose inscription invited every one to 
come and have a cup of “T” on the 
occasion when the young people were our 
guests. Another was a drawing of a good- 
sized tea can such as grocers use, the word 
‘Oolong’ being printed on the lid, Chinese 
characters down one end and the program 
on the front. This might be used for a 
program on China, or an invitation to a 
missionary tea party. 

“Then there was the great poster in red 
and blue used to call attention to our 
Recruiting Meeting. I made four of them 
and placed them where everyone would 
have a chance to read them. They ran as 
follows: 


RECRUITS WANTED!!! 


For the 
Woman’s Missionary ARMY 


Let There Be No Slackers 
In This Church 


GOOD PAY! 


“Heirs of God and Joint Heirs of 
Jesus Christ.” 


“AND FOUND”: 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ 


RECRUIT MEETING 


Friday, September 19, 3 pP. M., 
In the Vestry 


Good Music. Out of town spcakers. 
Hospitality. Fine Christian fellowship. 
Come and choose the branch of service 
you prefer. 











. 


“Our music committees were rather 
unique. One year we had an entire Sunday 
school class of young ladies in their teens 
responsible for the music, the names 
appearing on the program as the music 
committee and one member at a time 
arranging for the special music. Another 
year, the primary department teachers 
divided it up, a month at a time.” 

Madam Anything-is-good-enough-for-a- 
missionary-meeting, does all this work 
seem out of proportion to the results? 
Demonstrate. 


GET Your Licut FroM UNDER Its BUSHEL 


The foregoing devices, which will prove 
invaluable to many mission circle leaders, 
have been ‘‘shining’’ in one little New 
England village for several years and are 
now, for the first time, put in a worth- 
while candlestick. Wont you send the 
Forum Conductor an outline of things your 
church has found helpful, and let Missions 
pass the light along? Every issue of The 
Open Forum brings most appreciative 
comments to Dr. Grose or Mrs. Aitchison. 
The big constituency is just hungry for 
helps. 

Don’t forget that all literature orders 
must be sent to the Board of Promotion or 
your nearest Literature headquarters. 
Mrs. Aitchison carries no supplies. 


An Inspiring Carnival of Nations 


After reading the article in December 
Missrons, ‘‘Lunching in the Orient,’’ we 
think it worth while to write you that the 
women of Delaware Street Church, of 
Syracuse, recently held a Carnival of 
Nations. The class rooms surrounding our 
Sunday school room were used, being 
decorated and filled with articles from the 
various countries. Africa, India, China, 
Japan, Mexico, and our own Onondaga 
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Indians were represented. The Mexican 
booth was very interesting as there were 
many beautiful things sent to friends by 
the Conwells, Mrs. Conwell being our own 
Helen Waring, whose work in Mexico is 
very near and dear to this church. China 
also seems near to us, as our pastor’s son 
has recently returned after spending two 
years in Y. M. C. A. work, bringing many 
beautiful things which were on exhibition; 
and Sept. 23 one of our girls sailed for work 
in China. The African booth was pre- 
pared by one of our members who had 
spent several years there. The India 
booth was particularly interesting as there 
were many pictures and beautiful things 
sent by another of our girls who is teaching 
and practicing medicine in Indiana. The 
Japanese booth was pretty with cherry 
blossoms, beautiful Japanese screens, tea 
tables with dainty Japanese dishes, etc. 
The Indians were represented by Chief 
Harry Isaacs in all his war paint and 
feathers, also an Indian woman and chil- 
dren making baskets. In the center of the 
room was represented the detention room 
at Ellis Island with women and children 
from various countries, also a missionary 
endeavoring to make them comfortable 
and help them in their loneliness. The 
large platform was made to look like the 
harbor with the statue of Liberty holding 
her light to lighten the way of the new 
comers. “Uncle Sam” was also present. 

There was no admission fee or charge of 
any kind, but in each booth where refresh- 
ments characteristic of the country were 
served by ladies dressed in appropriate 
costumes; there was conveniently placed a 
basket in which any might put an offering 
if they wished; the total of which was over 
$100. The money given at each booth will 
be used for work in that particular field. 


The Model Missionary Libraries 


The little booklet listing the libraries has 
been widely requested. Other denomi- 
nations than our own are making use of 
them. The New York City Y. M. C. A. is 
using them in its Boys’ Work Department. 
Here are a few suggestions as to the use of 
the libraries. 

If you have a library fund, place one 
or more of the libraries in your 
collection. 

Aska Sunday school class to contrib- 
ute a library to the Sunday school. 
The Young People’s Society should 
secure the young People’s library 
and put it in circulation among its 
members, by appointing a secretary 
for a round-robin reading circle. 
The Ladder Climbing Contest. 
Have a carpenter make a real ladder 
of ten rungs. Place it in the Sunday 
school. Put the name of one book 
oneachrung. Asa book is read, the 
name of reader is placed on a tag and 
attached to that rung. The one who 
climbs the ladder first, is the one 
who reads all the books first. If a 
prize is announced, give a good 
missionary biography. 
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NEW SERIES No. 8—SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 


will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Can you guess them? 


For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 
year, a year’s subscription to MIssIons, sent to any address. 

Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Women’s Societies and Young 
People’s Societies will find the above 
method workable. 

In towns and villages where there 
are public libraries, ask that one or 
more sets of the libraries be pro- 
vided. 

Some State Convention Offices are 
placing sets in the office for purposes 
of the circulating library. Ask your 
secretary. 

The booklets giving lists of the 
libraries will be furnished singly or 
in quantity to churches, schools or 
societies requesting them. 


Answers to Curious Questions in 
January Issue 


1. The fire worshipers of the East are 
the Parsees of Bombay, so called from their 
reverence for fire, which they brought from 
Persia and have never allowed to die out in 
their temples; also for their worship of the 
sun as the author of life. Said to be direct 
descendants of the Magi. 

2. The eleven wonders of India are the 
Rock-cut Temple of Elephanta, Karli and 
Ellora; the deserted City of Ambir; the 
Kuttub Minar at Delhi, most beautiful 


column in the world; the Golden Temple 
of Amritsir; the Taj Mahal; the shore of the 
Ganges at Benares; Buddha-Gaya; the 
snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas; the 
seven pagodas near Madras; the Sivite 
Temple at Tanjore; the Temple at Kandy 
in Ceylon, where Buddha’s tooth is 
enshrined. 

3. The origin of caste in India is ethno- 
logical, and arose from bringing so many 
different races into contact. Color. is a 
distinguishing feature in the caste system. 
The Brahmans are white, the Kshattriyas 
red, the Vaisyas yellow, the Sudras black— 
these four colors representing the four 
original castes. 


Curious Questions for February 


1. What was the origin of the Indian 
totem? 

2. Of what king was it said, ‘‘He never 
said a foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one?’”’ 

3. When was Sunday proclaimed a legal 
day of rest. 


Answers to January Puzzles 


3. Rose. 
6. Fuller. 


2. Spring. 
5. Darrow. 


1. Burma. 
4. Weeks. 
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The Book of Remembrance for 1921 


PREPARED BY DR. E. M. POTEAT TO BE PRINTED EACH MONTH IN “MISSIONS” 























Monthly Calendar of Prayer 
MARCH 


INDIA 


Our intercession must mean casting 
ourselves in with the eternal purpose of the 
Father for his children, laying hold on God, 
not to call him to ministry as though he 
needed that, but to be carried along with 
him in his desire for all men.—H. E. 
Fosdick. 


1. For a College as plans are being shaped 
- for the new Burma University, that it may 
continue to be a power for Christ. 

2. For Mr. Hattersley in his problems as Principal 
of the Rangoon Baptist School. 

3. For Mr. Darrow and Mr. Nycum, that the new 
Trade School at Moulmein may be successful 
in producing Christian leaders for the in- 
dustrial life of Burma. 

4. For Mr. and Mrs. Duff in their work among the 
Indian peoples of Rangoon. 

5. For the five missionaries and 200 native em- 
ployees of the American Baptist Mission 
Press at Rangoon. 

6. For Mr. and Mrs. Young at Mong Lem, the 
new field of the Burma Mission, northeast of 
Kengtung in China. 

7. That a missionary may be found to relieve Mrs. 
Mosher at Bahmo. 

8. Fora physician for Kengtung, fourteen days’ 
journey from railroad. 

9. For a physician for cog \enanad Memorial 
Hospital, Haka, Chin H 

10. For Mr. McCurdy as he wl up work for the 
people along the Irrawaddy River at 
Sagaing. 

11. For a missionary at Loikaw to relieve Mrs. 
Johnson, who alone has held this isolated 
station since the death of Dr. Johnson in 
October, 1915. 

12. For Mr. Tuttle as he carries this year excep- 
tionally heavy burdens as_ Secretary 
Treasurer of the Assam Mission. 

13. Fora mpeg ow il family to work among the 
Abors at Sadiy: 

14. For the work of the Jorhat Christian School at 
Assam. 

15. For Dr. and Mrs. Crozier and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pettigrew and the work at Kangpokpi, our 
new station in Manipur State, Assam. 

16. For Mr. and Mrs. Fielder as they take up the 
student work at Cotton College, Gauhati. 

17. That missionaries may be found for Bhadrak, 
Chandbali, and Contai stations in Bengal 
Orissa, at precast unoccupied. 

18. For the work of Mr. Conrad in the great in- 
dustrial center of Jamshedpur. 

19. For the work of Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Collett and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Collett among the 
Indian and English-speaking people of 
Kharagpur, a great railway center. 

20. For our new high school at Bhimpore. 

21. For the theological seminary in South India as 
plans are being made for cooperating with 
the Canadian Baptists. 

22. For Mr. Boggess in his work as general evangel- 
istic missionary for South India. 

23. For the Gertrude Preston Rutherford Institute 
Training School in the Deccan. 

24. For a missionary professor of chemistry at 
Madras Christian College. 

25. For Mr. and Mrs. Bawden and their work 
among 2,000 criminals at Kavali. 

26. For Mrs. West, Miss Clark, and Miss Brook in 
their work as superintendents of the homes 
for missionaries’ children. 

27. For the Midnapore high school for girls—the 
first in all the Bengal Orissa. — 

28. For the Woman’s Bible Training School of 
South India. 

29. That our missionaries may enter in and occupy 
the new field among the Sudras (agricul- 
turists) in South India. 

30. For the India Bible women in the hospitals and 
dispensaries of India. 

31. For the Widows’ and Orphans’ Home at 
Gauhati. 


Make these personal prayers. 


Bible Studies 


NINTH WEEK—FEs. 27 to Marca 5 


Memory VERSE—Col. 3:9, 10 

Lresson—Acts 3:1-10 

1. Praying at stated periods. Peter and John 
are seeking the place of public worship at the ninth 
hour. Jesus had taught them to pray in secret, but 
prayer in secret does not excuse us from assembling 
outselves together as people of God. Praying in 
secret is the best preparation for public prayer at 
stated periods, and many Christians can testify to 
the enrichment of their own spiritual life when they 
definitely determined to set apart definite times for 
private communion with God and made it the habit 
of their lives to be found in their places at public 
worship. 

2. What must the church of Christ do for help- 
less poverty, for Lazarus at our gate, for the lame 
man whom we pass on our way to church? This 
man expected an alms and got healing. 

3. We are accustomed to say money is power, 
but Peter without money conferred a blessing which 
money could not buy. There is no depreciation of 
the ministry of money in this narrative, but there 
is a call to a far higher ministry of faith in the 
overshadowing power of the risen Lord. Humble 
yourselves, therefore, under the mighty hand of 
God and he will exalt you. 

Make us loyal to our church in its worship and 
work, and help us to find opportunity to represent 
thee in thy pow-r to save on our way to church, and in 
a social order which leaves wounded men on the road 
and helpless poverty at the gate. 


TENTH WEEK—Marcu 6-12 


MeEmorRY VERSE—1 Cor. 12:3 
Lresson—Acts 3:11-26. 


1. Peter disclaims power. Men who claim power 
are generally without it, and men who have it have 
no need to press the claim. 

2. He ascribes the miracle to God through 
Christ, of whom he says: (a) Ye killed him; (b) He 
was holy and just; (c) He was the Prince ‘of Life; 
(d) God raised him from the dead; (e) Of whom we 
are witnesses. 

3. Buta strikingly different note; he is almost 
pitiful toward them, since they crucified Jesus in 
ignorance of who he was. 

4. Now that you know who he is, repent, that 
seasons of refreshing may come from the presence 
of the Lord. 

5. That Messiah was to bea sufferer was foretold 
in the Prophets, and therefore he could not appear 
as the reigning prince the nation expected him to be. 

We thank thee for this first confession of faith— 
‘Jesus is Lord.”” And for the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit enabling men to make it. Keep us in the 
knowledge of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, which 
is the eternal life. 


ELEVENTH WEEK—MaArcu 13-19 


Memory VERSE—Acts 4:13 

Lresson—Acts 4:1-14 

1. The Sadducees were the aggressors in arrest- 
ing Peter and John, because the Sadducees did not 
believe in life after death, and the apostles were 
teaching at Jesus was alive. 

2. These priests, descended from Zadok (1 Kings 
2:35), had thought to get rid of Jesus by putting him 
to death, and lo, he is on their hands still, and here 
in a more formidable manner than ever before ‘or 
the number of the disciples has risen to five 
thousand. 

3. The challenge and the defense. Peter full of 
the Holy Spirit and John and the man standing 
with them. This is a reproduction of the scene 
when Jesus himself had stood in the same court- 
room, confronting the same judges. 

4. In none other is there salvation. 

5. The impression which Peter and John make 
on the court recalls the impression Jesus had made. 
They had evidently been with him. They behaved 
much as he had behaved. Here we have the 
simplest possible illustration of the missionary task 
of the church of Christ. It is to reproduce his type 
around the world, people of whom their detractors 
shall say, ‘‘ They are like him.” 

Save us from the blight of unbelief, from the temper 
of these Sadducees, who, through prejudice, missed he 
great new reality which ‘thrilled the hearts of believers. 


and help us through faith to be like thee, and to 
yr le the likeness among all men throughout the 
earth, 


TWELFTH WEEK—Marcau 20-26 


Memory VERSE—John 12:19 
Lresson—Acts 4:15-—22 


1. The confusion of the judges. 

2. The unanswerable argument—the saved man. 
The final proof of Christianity issaved men. Inthe 
presence of transformed character unbelievers in our 
religion, in our Lord, stand silent. 

Threats are the last recourse of those who are 
defeated in argument, but threats do not terrify 
men who know the truth and who have the Holy 
Spirit. Peter and John say simply and firmly: ‘‘We 
cannot but tell the things we have seen and heard, 
and your threats will not silence us." 

4, Luke as a physician had noted that the feet 
and ankle bones of the man had received strength, 
and he also observes that the man must have been 
more than forty years of age. 

5. Gamaliel is present at this session of the court 
and he will speak a deciding word at a later session. 
One wonders what are his impressions here. 

We thank thee that persecutors have been awed and 
silenced by the faith and the courage of martyr spirits 
in all ages. And we ask that thy love may cast all fear 
of men out of our hearts. 


A Birthday Calendar 


Birthday of the Missionaries and Officers of the 
Missionary and other Cooperation and A ffliating 
Organizations of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Abbreviations—Figures in parenthesis indicate 
date of appointment. Word following indicates 
field or form of service. Letters in parenthesis indi- 
cate Board or Society. (F), American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. (H), American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. (WF), Women’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. (WH), Woman‘s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. , 
American Baptist Publication Society, (SC), State 
Convention. (E), Board of Education. (M), Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. (UA), under 
appointment. 

FEBRUARY, 1921 


26. Mrs. J. P. Davies ('06), W. China (F). 
Mrs. S. E. Miner, ('11), Burma (F). 
Rev. A. F. Ufford ('08), E. China (F). 
Miss Selma M. Maxville ('16), Burma (WF). 
John Bokmelder, Dean of Russian Bible 
Institute. (H). 

27. John Hedeen ('06), Colporter-Missionary (P). 
Mrs. Benjamin P. Cross ('74), Burma (F). 
Mrs. Royal H. Fisher (’14), Japan (F). 
Albert H. Henderson, M.D. ('93), Burma (F). 
V. W. Ferrante, Italians (H). 

Otto Hanson, Norwegians (H). 

28. Miss Mabel E. Bond (19), Bengal-Orissa o: 

Miss Alma J. Noble ('16), Exec. Sec’y W. W.G 
WH and WF). 

Miss Mabel H. Parsons (’ 12), A ay ag (WH). 

Elam J. Anderson (18), E. China (F). 

Freda Snow. Lynn, Mass. (WH). 

Joseph Maiuskovits, Hungarians (SC). 

James C. Mathews (H). 

A. Roca, Italians (H). 


MARCH, 1921 


1. Mrs. Samuel D. Bawden ('04), S. India (F). 
Miss Sammie Harwell ('18), Mexicans (WH). 
Rev. D. E. Baker. 

P. Clause. 
H. O. Meyer, Missionary Pastors (H). 
2. Mrs. Henry W. Peabody ('79), Foreign Vice- 
President (WF). 
Rev. Jacob Heinrichs (’89), So. India (F). 
Rev. Joseph Paul ('95), Assam (F). 
Miss Nannie M. Locke ('08), Negroes (WH). 
Miss Minnie Argetsinger ('19), W. China (WF). 
J. Ramon Parez, Nicaragua (H). 
Harold Fonville, Jackson College (H). 
3. Jessie Holman ('98), Negroes (WH). 
Mrs. S. S. Beath ('17), So. China (F). 
Rev. W. C. Owen go), — India (F). 
Lena Keans (’20), So. India (WF). 
Addison Self ('17), Ww. Washington (SC). 

4. Mrs. Alexander C. Hanna ('14), Burma (F). 
Rev. F. D. White, Missionary Pastor (H). 
Rev. G. Marchan, Porto Rico (H). 

Miss ar Pg Brewer ('20), Philippines (F) 
Rev. G. B. M. Clouser (SC). 
if Howard Covell (’20), Japan (F). 
Rev. W. R. Hardy, Boise, Idaho (SC). 
W T Roberts, Michigan (SC). 
5. Rev. John A. Foote ('12), Japan (F). 
J. S. Grant, M.D. (’89), E. China (F). 

6. Mrs. Frank K. Singiser (13), Burma (F). 

Rev. Frank I. Blanchard ('16), Chapel Car 
“Glad Tidings’”’ 

Helen Adams Moore (’ 19), Negroes (WH). 

Rev. W. C. Chappell, Pittsburgh (SC). 

J. Antune, Cuba (H). 

Rev. J. S. Reid, State Evangelist, Oregon (SC). 
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19. 


20. 


2. Rev. 


. Mrs. 


21. Rev. 


. Rolvix Harlan, Sec’y Social Service (H). 


George W. Kemp, Negroes (H). 

E. O. Erickson, Swedish (H). 

. Mildred Crouch (18), Indians (WH). 

ang Hines (’18), Kodiak, — (WH). 

Rev. J. R. Bailey, M.D. (10), A m (F). 

Mrs. Leonard W. Cronkhite (31), ll (F). 

Mrs. —_ B. Moss (’15), E. China (F). 

Lt. J. A. Talcott, Bishop College (H). 

. Mrs. Sarah Germany ('09), Negroes (WH). 

Rev. W. F. Harper, So. California (SC). 

Helen E. Bissell ('01), Burma (F). 

John DiTiberio (’13), (H) 

George D. Boller, Dist. T sehistenaay, Covelo, 
California. 

Rev. Herbert Ford, Porto Rico (H). 

Rev. J. Parez-Melon, Porto Rico (H). 

Rev. Victor Robaina, Cuba (H). 

P. N. Cayer, French (H). 

Mary E. Phillips (’18), Burma (F). 

. Mrs. Percy J. Clark ('18), gd (F). 

Mrs. Alvin T. Fishman (’ Pgh. India (F). 

Rev. J. V. Latimer ('04), E China (F). 

P. T. Dennis (SC). 

Rev. Angel Acevedo, Porto Rico (H). 

M. A. Ejilonth, Negroes (H). 

Mrs. A. G. Bice ten Sent (F). 

. Rev. John T. Proctor ('98), E. China (F). 

Rev. G. R. Gano (SC). 

Bex. William G. Hooper, Colporter-Missionary 


(P). 
Rev. Royal L, Williams, Colnorter-Missionarv 


H. C. Gleiss, Detroit, Mich. (SC). 
= Edna G. Shoemaker ('15), E. China 


F). 
Rev. W. G. Russell (SC). 
Rev. I. V. Maxey (SC). 
Rev. S. A. Hult, Colporter-Missionary (P). 
K. O. Andersson ('19), Congo (F). 
Miss Corinne Potts (19), Indians (WH). 
Miss Annie L. Prince (08). Burma (WF). 
Mrs. W. E. Boggs oe . India (F). 
ny C. Rosa (17), (H 
E. B. Pace, Oregon ds iC). 
. Miss Ethel Fosdick (17), Italians (WH). 
Miss Rachel H. Seagrave (’16), Burma (WF). 
Rev. J. E. Artemenko, Russians (SC). 
Rev. Alfred C. Krane, Norwegians (SC). 
. Miss Lillian Eastman ('97), Burma (WF). 
Rev. H. R. Murphy, M.D. ('00), Bengal- 


Orissa (F). : 
Mrs. Lloyd C. Smith (’11), So. India (F). 
Mrs. Jas. H. Telford ('17), Burma (F). 
J. E. Parella, Italians ( 
A. M. Mehus, Norwegians (H). 
Rev. James E. Norcross, Field Rep. (BP). 
. Eliza Willsie (’88), Chinese (WH). 
M. B. Lanier, State University, Louisville, 


Ky. (H). 
. Mary Ayres ('14), General (WH). 
ar Saunders (17), Arkansas College 


Mrs, Andrew V. Crumb (’77), Burma (F). 
Rev. Floyd C. Wilcox ('13), E. China (F). 
Hattie V. Petheram (10), Burma (WF). 
v. W. D. Fuller (SC). 
D. E. Beasley, Negroes po 
Bertha A. Fetzer (’19), (W 
Rev. Thos. S. Young ('17), F Religious Educa- 
tion (P). : 
Harriet Newell Jones, Recruiting Promotion 
ciety. 
W. H. Combs (H). 
N. Kovacs, Hungarians (H). 
M. S. Solemene, Italians (H). 
Rev. H. E. Clarke, Idaho (SC). 
Victor C. Turner, Jackson College (H). 
. Mrs. Jessie C. Mapp ('18), Negroes (WH). 
Rev. L. S. Shumaker, Univ. Iowa (E). 
~~ J. W. Morgan, Iowa Teachers’ College 


Rev. F. H. Divine, Edifice Sec’y (H). 
Samuel Garcia, Mexico (H). 

Rev. O. P. Lovik (SC). 

George D. Boller (H). 

Axel Rendahl, Swedish (H). | 
Margaret Winn, (’20), So. China (WF). 


20. Martha Troeck (’91), (WH). 


Elizabeth at ('14), Assam (WF). 
Rev. Jas. H. Telford ('17), Burma (F). 
Rev. Jos. C. Robbins ('02), Foreign Sec. (F). 
Rev. J. S. Umberger, Dependent States (H). 
Mrs. Gustaf A. Sword ('20), under appoint- 
ment (F). 
C. M. Kline, Oregon (SC). 
K. O. Andersson ('19), Congo (F). 
Mrs. Albert M. Boggs (’08), ee India (F). 
Rev. David C. Graham ('11), W. China (F). 
Augusta H. E. Stewart ('92), Slavs (WH). 
Ruby Ne ig (15), Indians (WH). 
Rev. C. A. Soars, ro (SC). 
Le Shapovaloff (19), (H 
E. R. Bennett, icdlosery Pastor (H). 
Jesse 2 Anderson, Oregon (SC 
. Rev. W. A. Granger, New York (SC). 
Rey, John E. Geil (’08), Congo (F). 
C. V. Hylen (SC). 
Rev. Victor H. Sword ('20), Assam (F). 
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Rev. Ellis E. Jones ('03), E. China (F). 
Mrs. Fletcher H. Knollin ('10), Burma (F). 
Mrs. Floyd C. Wilcox ('13), China (F). 
Anna Brinkman (’01), (WH _, 
Lina Hagstrome ('86), Scandinavians (WH). 
_ N. Daniels ('14), India (WF). 
A. L. Black (H). 

A. Pascuita, Italians (H). 
C. Igrisan, Rumanians (H). 
Mrs. F. M. Derwacter ('20), Japan (F). 

4. ars Allport ('19), Mexicans and Chinese 


Catharine L. Mabie, M.D. ('98), Congo (WF). 
Mrs. S. W. Stenger (02), So. India , 
Stephen Stupar ('19), Rumanians ( 

Rev. Walter K. Greenwood ('20), ledia (F). 

. Rev. Bernard M. Aalbu ('19), Congo (F). 
Rev. Henry P. Cochrane ('8 }, Burma (F). 
Rev. Robert Harper, M.D. ('98), Burma (F). 
—— R. Peterson ('98), ‘Burma (F). 

Rev. A. L. Black, Portland, Oregon (H). 
Irene Pennington ('20), Burma (WF). 
i. Cin Murray (’09), Shaw University 


(W 
Mrs. Raymond P. Currier ('13), Burma (F). 
Mrs. J. A. Talcott, Bishop College (H). 

. G. L. Sharp, Field geo A bang (SC). 

Mrs. A. H. Curtis (92), So. India (F). 

Rev. Joseph Taylor (03), W. China (F). 

Mrs. Cornelius Unruh ('04), So. India (F). 

di Me gow, Missionary Pastor (H). 

Rev. M. D. ae Mexicans (SC). 

Rev. ae M. Kilgore, Missionary Pastor, 

Inglewood, Calif. (SC). 

Z. T. Hubert, President Jackson College (H). 
28. May Covington (15), El Salvador (WH). 

Olive Warren (13), apanese (WH). 

J. D. Nylin, Swedish (H). 

. Linnie M. Holbrook ("06), Assam (WF) 

Rev. Geo. R. Kampfer ('10), Assam oD. 

Mrs. Henry J. Openshaw (’98), W. China (F). 

A. H. Nikolaus, Missionary Pastor, Russians, 

San Francisco (H). 

O. F. Tornquist, Swedish (H). 
30. Millicent McMahan (’ 18). Indians (WH). 

Leontine J. Dahl ('12), E. China (F). 

B. Gonzales, Porto Rico (H). 

Francis H. Rose, Virginia Union Univ. (H). 

. Mrs. E. E. Silliman (92), So. India (F). 
Mrs. Adoniram J. Weeks (’05), Burma (F). 
Rev. A. W. Rider, Field Representative (BP). 
Rev. Herbert E. Hinton ('20), Burma (F). 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 


On the Celtic, December 11, from New York, 

Rev. A. V. B. Crumb for Burma. 

On the Venezuela, December 11, from’ San 
Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Nycum and Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert Hinton for Burma, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. S. Hildreth and two children for South China and 
Mr. Fred G, Christenson for South India. 

On the Asia, December 16, from Vancouver, 
Miss Faith Hatch, Miss Ethel Jones for Burma, 
Miss Grace Lewison for Assam and Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Eller for Bengal-Orissa. 

On the City of Benares, December 31, from New 
York, Miss Ethel Nichols, Miss Millie Marvin, and 
Miss Verna Blakely for Assam, Rev. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Johnson for South India and Miss Ethel 
Cronkite for Bengal-Orissa. 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Blanc of Jorhat, Assam, 
a daughter, Ruth, November 24, 1920. , 

To Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Clayton of Huchow, East 
a a daughter, Marjorie Esther, November 13, 


Regional Conferences in February, 
by States 


ARIZONA 
Feb. 24-25. 
27. 


28. 
CALIFORNIA 
Feb. 17-18. San Francisco 
COLORADO 
Jan. 31-Feb. 10. Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Feb. 1. South Willington 
2. Jewett City 
3. Mystic 
4. New London 
Conferences in Ansonia and New Britain were 
held Jan. 28-29 and 31. 
IDAHO 
Feb. 4. Pocatello 
23. La Clede 
26. Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
Feb. 15-16. Alton 
17-18. Decatur 
20-21. Rochford 
Other dates to be supplied. 


Bisbee 
Douglass 
Tucson 


INDIANA 

Feb. 28. Indianapolis 

WA 
Mason City 
Fort Dodge 
Council Bluffs 
Des Moines 
Ottumwa 
Davenport 


Kansas City 
Manhattan 

Place to be determined 
Pratt 

Parsons 


AINE 
en 31-Feb. 1. Portland 
“ES , Bangor 
Houlton 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Salem 
Feb. 1- 2. Lawrence 
3- 4. Boston 
14-15. Brockton 
15-16. Fall River 
22-23. Worcester 
24-25. Springfield 
MICHIGAN 
. Escanaba 


Detroit 

Flint 

Saginaw 
Cadillac 
Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 


Duluth 

St. Paul 

Rochester 
24-25. Albert Lea 


Willmar 
MONTANA’ 
Feb. $e Butte 


Conferences were held in Omaha, Lincoln and 
Grand Island Jan. 24 to 28. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Feb. 14-15. Concord 
15-16. Manchester 
17-18. Dover 
NEW JERSEY 
Jan. 31—Feb. 1. 
Feb. 1- 2. 


Paterson 
Newark 
Trenton 
Orange 
Camden 
Bridgeton 


Utica 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Jamaica; Albany 

Brooklyn; Poughkeepsie 

Brooklyn; Glens Falls 

New York and Bronx; 
Binghamton 

Elmira 

Olean 


Marietta 
Zanesville 
Springfield 


Portland 
15- Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Feb. 10-11. Uniontown 
14-15. Erie 
17-18. Williamsport 
21-22. Scranton 
24-25. Norristown 
Philadelphia Conference, Jan. 23-24. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Feb. 17-18. Westerly 
21-22. Providence 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dalesburg, Huron, dates to be fixed. 
WASHINGTON 
Feb. 6. Spokane 
7- 8. Seattle 
9. Tacoma 
10-11. Chehalis 
24-25. Spokane 
28. Walla Walla 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Feb. 14-15. Beckley 
Ciateden or Huntington 
Parkersburg 
Moundsville 
22-23. Shinnston 
WISCONSIN 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 
Feb. 1-2. 
3-4 


Milwaukee 

Madison 

le Waupaca 

WYOMING 
Jan. 30-31. 
Feb. rm 


New Castle 
Cheyenne; Sheridan 
Casper ~ 
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The Spiritual Reach of a Great Society 


HE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY (correct 
corporate name) labors in nearly every State in the Union, and in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador and Honduras. 

Its missionaries work among twenty-two foreign-speaking racial groups and 
eleven Indian tribes in the United States. 

It has an extensive missionary educational system among the Negroes, Indians 
(reaching twenty-three tribes), Spanish and other foreign-speaking peoples. 

In Mexico it has a well equipped Hospital. Its Schools and Hospital need 
large endowments. 

It aids, through its Edifice Department and by the counsel of an expert archi- 
tectural department, in the erection of churches, parsonages, and Christian com- 
munity center buildings. 

It gives special attention to social service activities and Christian development 
of rural communities. 

Through an adjustment with the Publication Society it pays the salaries of 
the colporter-missionaries and the missionaries on Chapel Cars and the Gospel 
Cruisers. . 

Acting under a Brotherhood Committee, it establishes brotherhoods and 
stimulates their active program of service, which includes camp work for boys, 
in which the. Publication Society and the Home Mission Society are jointly 
interested. 

It stimulates evangelism through wide areas and increases interest in this type 
of work among churches and pastors. 

The Society conducts its work in closest cooperation with the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

An International Seminary in East Orange trains missionaries not only for 
the racial groups in America but also to become leaders of their own peoples in 
Europe. 

The task of The American Baptist Home Mission Society grows as the nation 
increases. Its income must keep pace with its opportunities. Opportunities 
are God given. 

Our nation must not fail spiritually. The Home Mission Society must do its 
best to prevent the spiritual failure of the nation. 

The Home Mission Society must be ready for the long future and for every 
contingency in missionary undertakings. 

The Home Mission Society has the vision and faith. It must have friends 
and funds. 


Correct corporate name— 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Rare Missionary Career 


Mrs. Louisa A. Bunker and her husband, 
Dr. Alonzo Bunker, sailed as pioneer 
Missionaries in the old sailing vessel named 
The Winged Hunter, September 5, 1865, for 
Burma, to enter into that field occupied so 
long by Adoniram Judson. Mrs. Bunker 
was convalescing from typhoid pneumonia 
and had been given only six months more 
to live by the American doctors. It seemed 
certain death for her to undertake that 
long journey to an unknown land. But 
feeling that, as her days seemed to be 
numbered any way, she was not willing to 
hold back her husband from his mission, 
she insisted despite the protest of her 


MRS. ALONZO BUNKER 


father on going as far along the road to 
Burma as she could. They were becalmed 
for three weeks off the Cape of Good Hope, 
drinking water ran low, the food became 
bad and caused untold misery and suffer- 
ing. After seven long, weary months The 
Winged Hunter arrived in Rangoon, and a 
month later they reached their field, 
Toungoo, on July 4, 1866. The English 
doctor shook his head doubtfully when 
this frail little woman got off the boat at 
Rangoon, and muttered something like, 
“TI give her three months,” and she lived 
to give twenty-three years of her life to 
Burma. 


To those who knew her the following 
characteristics stood out prominently— 
courage in crises, determination, perse- 
verance, spirit of high adventure, and 
genuine Christian faith, the root of all the 
noble virtues. These characteristics are 
remarkable when one knows her early life. 
Her mother died when she was eight 
years old. She lived a secluded, sheltered 
life alone with her father in a home of rare 
culture, where the famous group of Boston 
authors—Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
and others known as “the boys”— were 
frequent visitors, known and loved. This 
soul of hers so full of courage and the spirit 
of high adventure, was housed in a 
shrinking, timid, shy temple. She disliked 
publicity, she could not enter into public 
life, she was never physically rugged, yet 
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she triumphed over such an apparent 
handicap. 

She gave her life in loving heroic service. 
When cholera came, day and night she 
worked over native or missionary alike 
with unfailing, untiring care so long as 
there was need; when the dread typhus 
laid low the staff at the Mission station, 
she nursed them all fearlessly back to 
health, losing only one—Mary Rockwood 
—which was a lifelong grief to her. 

After the last Burmese War when dacoits 
were raviging the land, having sworn to 
kill all white men and all Christians, white 
or black, and Dr. Bunker was absen: for 
long periods in the jungle leading and aid- 
ing the Karen Christian soldiers to hunt 
out and capture the bandits in their 
mountain strongholds; when the city of 
Toungoo was threatened with destruction 
again and again; when Government guns 
were in the possession of the Mission for 
defence, and for which, with ammunition 
hidden in her bedroom, she was re- 
sponsible; this frail woman stood unflinch- 
ing at her post, keeping watch through 
long sleepless nights; and even taught her 
children and the schoolboys how to load 
and fire the gun. 

When the famine was sore in the land 
and the poor people were dying by the 
hundreds, Mrs. Bunker with faith un- 
daunted took the leadership in saving 
orphans and small children from being 
sold into slavery and worse than slavery in 
return for a basket of rice. Hers was an 
intrepid soul, full of faith that overcame 
all weaknesses of her frail body and 
shrinking nature. 

After more than two years of great 
physical suffering, her life came to a peace- 
ful end Oct. 21, 1920, at the age of 76. 
She is buried beside her husband in the 
Missionary lot in the Newton Cemetery. 


An Appreciated Service 


The Missionary Education Department 
wishes to acknowledge the volunteer 
service rendered by the two New York 
Literature Secretaries, Mrs. Pell and Mrs. 
Johnson, and a group of their friends, who 
gave several days time addressing en- 
velopes, folding announcements and put- 
ting the new charts into the mailing tubes. 
When we tried to express our appreciation, 
they told us they felt it was an honor to 
serve the denomination and that we could 
count on them again. 


First 


The first little girl to attract the atten- 
tion of the missionary on a Northern field 
was the first to be converted and join the 
church. She was the first Sunday school 
helper also. During four years of high 
school she remained a friend and now is in 
college, looking forward to entering the 
B. M. T. S. to train for a life of Christian 
leadership. 


A FARMER-MISSIONARY AND His Won- 
DERFUL Work. Look out for it in March 
issue. 














Baker's Cocoa 
Every Day 
It is so delicious, 
so strengthening, 
so healthful, con- 
tains so much 
valuable food 
material that 
it should 
be used 
every day. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


| Walter Baker&CoLtd.s 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries in 
foreign lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
by taking advantage of our low carload freight 
rates. 

Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 
large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 
free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 
Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 
tainable on high quality merchandise. 

WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OUR MER- 

CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 








WORLD FAMOUS 
Folding Organ 

BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
by Missionaries, | BEST 
Christian Workers, |PRICES 
in Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Open Air Work where 
Portable Organs are rfe- 
quired. Free Catalogue. 

BILHORN BROS. 

136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mention this Adv. 
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“Behold, There Came Wise Men 


—and when they were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary 

his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him; and when they had opened their 

treasures, they presented unto him gifts: gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.”’ 
Thus at the first Christmas, started the custom of gift giving. Have you not 
the same opportunity for laying gifts at our Saviour’s feet now as had the 
Wise Men? What greater gift could we present than being instrumental in 
bringing one or more Jews (God’s chosen people) in o Christian life and 
service? - 

The late Bishop Burch, who was President of this Society, wrote: ‘‘For seven years 
The Society has been seeking to reach the Jewish people through the printed page. 
The Hebrew race is conspicuous for its love of reading; and the leaflet kindly tendered 
is sure of a tolerant reception where the spoken word often arouses antagonism. 


“The Society is blessed in having Mr. B. A. M. Schapiro as our Managing Director. 
He is a Hebrew who has given his life to the carrying of Christianity to his race. He 
loves his people and writes to them with apostolic zeal. His knowledge of Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and of the Talmud and Jewish Traditions affords him a wide field of thought. 
His spiritual insight is keen and his devotion to our Lord Jesus has been tried in 
the fires.” 

The great question is an adequate supply of this valuable literature for the 
increasing demands made upon the Society by missionary boards and in- 
dividual workers. Will youhelp? Your prayersand financial aidare needed now. 

The Society will gladly send Free the following tracts which, while con- 
vincing to the Jews, strengthen and illuminate the Christian. These Tracts 
are classics. 

1—The Aim of the Society with portraits of Mr. Schapiro 2—Sacrifices, their Origin and Significance 
3—Jesus and His Kinsmen 4—Saul, the Pharisee and Paul, the Christian 5—The Mission of Israel 

Also a copy of the organ of the Society, ‘The People, the Land, and the 
Book.” 314x6 inches of 96 pages. Write at once, even if you cannot 
aid financially, and secure these valuable publications at once. 


THE HEBREW CHRISTIAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. B, 83 Bible House, New York City 
Write therefore today 


We may run short on 
some of these tracts 














THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Service lines. Exceptional opportunity for young 
women to train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home, or foreign missions, Sunday school, settle- 
ment work, etc. A strong faculty and special lectures. New fireproof building with all the comforts 
of home. A mission under exclusive control of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House 
gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D. D., President Mrs. J. MILNOR WILBUR, Dean 











MISSIONS FOR MARCH WILL HAVE SIX PAGES OF 
STORIES IN PICTURES—LOOK OUT FOR A TREAT 





A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


We have a word later with our Club 
Managers, who secure for us a very large 
majority of all our subscribers, most of you 
doubtless in that number. We wish to 
appeal to you, when you see the Expiration 
Blank in your copy of Missions—the 
colored notice that tells you this is the last 
issue paid for, and reminding you that 
immediate renewal is in place, so that you 
may not miss a number—to fill out the 
blank at once and get it into the hands of 
your Club Manager. Do not wait until the 
Manager has to call on you, but save her 
that exertion. And more important still. 
pay her the money. Otherwise she has to 
delay sending in her list until she gets all 


the payments, as it is necessary to have 
cash in advance, and certainly the sub- 
scriber would not wish the Club Manager 
to have to advance the money. This is 
seemingly a small matter, but it is exceed- 
ingly important. Oftentimes lists are 
delayed, and a large number of subscribers 
do noi get their magazines for a month or 
two after renewal, because one or two have 
given their names but failed to pay. We 
are sure this is carelessness, and now that 
you know how it makes the work of the 
Club Manager nerve-racking, you will be 
among the prompt ones. A word to the 
wise—and the good Baptists are all of that 
class—is sufficient. 


A Word to Our Club Managers 


You know that Missions must rely upon 
you for the success of its subscription list. 
The best magazine is of little use unless 
it has readers, and this is your indis- 
pensable part of the task. We have often 
expressed to you our deep appreciation, in 
behalf of the Missionary Societies, of your 
loyal and self-sacrificing service, which has 
brought us up to nearly 70,000 circulation. 
Especially do we rely upon you now, when 
an increase in price has become absolutely 
necessary, the dollar rate still leaving us far 
below cost at present inflated prices. We 
know you will not fail us. 


We know also your embarrassment 
because so many subscribers have failed 
to get the magazine the past year. We have 
discovered the chief source of trouble, but 
of course we had no means of knowing who 
was missed, save as complaints came. We 
believe we have also found a remedy, so 
that there will be no more trouble of this 
kind, although of course there will always 
be mistakes and mishaps. We shall 
minimize these to the utmost. And 
wherever the magazine has not been re- 
ceived, if the subscriber or club manager 
will let us know. we will make good the 
subscription—for we-do not intend any 
subscriber to lose what is due. 

December has brought us a fine list, 
showing less loss than might have been 
anticipated for these various reasons. 
January has opened well. Let us keep it 
up and increase the list. 

We are prepared now to furnish a most 
attractive leaflet, for use by our club 
managers and pastors who will bring 
Missions to the attention of their congre- 
gations. Let us know how many of these 
you can use to advantage. 

We have been so fortunate as to secure a 
very large number of illustrations of 
mission lands, which will enable us to make 
MIssIons nearer to our ideal as an illus- 
trated missionary magazine. We are sure 
this will add to the interest. 

There are very many of these pictures 
that will be particularly attractive to the 
children, and we shall do all that is possible 
to make this feature satisfying. 

In speaking of Missions to the people, 
we can assure our club managers and other 
friends that they can safely say that in the 
coming year Missions will have some- 
thing that will interest all classes of 
readers. There will be solid articles of 
permanent worth, missionary stories and 
sketches, Missions in pictures, short stories 
for the children, living witness sketches 
from the fields, besides travel tales, jungle 
touring, and all that makes missionary life 
more fascinating than fiction. 

Again, let us say that we rely upon you, 
the workers who have rendered this service 
freely, in the same spirit that the mission- 

ary takes to his field. You are doing 
genuine service for the Kingdom and the 
Kingdom’s Lord and Master. 

Now for a pull all together for that 
Hundred Thousand Mark! 
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Program Outline for | 
Missionary Meetings | 











The Travels of the Book 
By Grace A. FARMER 
(Based on the Bible and Missions) 


Put quotation from Joseph H. Choate on 
the blackboard or let leader read it im- 
pressively at the opening of the meeting. 


Roll Call. Quotations from this chapter, 
especially Pp. 162, 163. 

Hymn, ‘We've a Story to Tell to the 

Nations.” 

Prayers for colporters and Bible societies 
offered briefly by many. 

10 minutes 

1. High Cost of Bibles. (Pp. 141 to 

145.) Mary Jones and her work. 

10 minutes 

2. Thrilling Stories of Colporters. (Pp. 


154 to 159.) Given by several 
women. 20 minutes 
3. The Bible in the War. Pp. 160 to 
163.) 5 minutes 
4. What one girl started. (Page 164.) 


Pocket Testament League. 
; 5 minutes 
5. How may we prove our interest? 
Open Forum. Discussion based on 
page 163. 10 minutes 


Stories that are Effective 


Last quarter there was an increase of 
over 700 Sunday schools using the Graded 
Missionary Stories over previous years. 
We are now in the period for the Foreign 
Stories. Is your school using them? If 
not, your order for materials should be 
sent at once to the Department of Mission- 
ary Education. Stories have been pre- 
pared for the Primary, Junior and Inter- 
mediate grades. It is expected that 
extracts from The Bible and Missions will 
be used in Senior Classes. The charts are 
very suggestive and can be used effectively 
in all grades except the Primary, for which 


suitable objects have been suggested. The 


Department expects and has provided for 
an increase over the past quarter, but the 
supplies are not unlimited and those who 
have not yet sent for their materials should 


do so at once. 


A Practical Help 


A new book of special interest to 


teachers of mission study classes is a 
revised edition of Dr. T. H. P. Sailer’s 


The Mission Study Class Leader. The 


chapter titles indicate the scope of the 
book: 1. The Aims of Mission Study; 2. 
The Psychological 


Problem; 3. The 
Preparation of the Leader; 4. A Specific 
Preparation for a Class Session; 5. A Con- 


tact with the Class; and Appendix on the 


School of Missions. 








LATEST MISSIONARY BOOKS 


















Friday’s Footprints 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Here are true missionary stories—almost two- 
score of them—told by a master of story-telling 
who has so coordinated her work and who pre- 
sents her material in such a fascinating way that 
to read her chapters is to take a personally con- 
ducted tour around the world of missionary in- 
terest. Miss Applegarth’s charming style in ex- 
pression of her thorough grasp of facts is most 
effective to win attention and to lodge informa- 
tion. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


_ The Triumph of the 
Missionary Motive 


Edited by the Department of Missionary 
Education, Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 


A series of closely related chapters, designed 
to show the relation of the Christian mis- 
sionary motive and message, not only to the 
spiritual salvation of individuals, but to the 
freedom and safety of mankind in the long, 
heroic struggle toward higher civilization. The 
work of the missionary motive in the World 
War, the social applications of this motive at 
home and abroad, the power of the Christian 
spirit in shaping the ideal of America’s duty 
to the world, and the appeal of the missionary 
motive to young men and women—these are 
some of the topics handled by the group of 
peculiarly qualified writers. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, net. 






Child of the Sea 
By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 


The journal of a Christian worker in Porto 
Rico in the years immediately subsequent to 
the passage of the island into possession by the 
United States. It could not fail incidentally 
to open windows upon the attractiveness of 
the tropical scenery; but its finest service is 
in introducing the feader to the home life of 
the people, the humbler folk especially, and in 
showing how practical is the touch of the woman 
missionary upon the home interests of intelli 
gence, health, and morals. The book has been 
adopted as collateral reading for mission circles. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Old Trails and New 


By CoE HAYNE 


An illustrated collection of true stories of 
Baptist Home Mission fields, presented under 
five general captions: ‘‘The Frontier,’’ ‘The 
City,” ‘‘ Rural Communities,” ‘ Industrial Com- 
munities,” and ‘Americans All.’’ The volume 
includes stories of the Frontier, City, and 
Rural Missions. It tells us of foreign speak- 
ing work, the Gospel Cruisers, the chapel cars, 
the Mexican, Central American, and Indian 
Missions, thus covering the work fostered by 
the two Home Mission Societies; the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, the State 
Conventions. and City Mission Societies of 
the Baptist denomination. 

Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Send for a copy of ‘The Church and Sunday School Builder” our classified 
catalog of supplies for the Church and Sunday School 








American Baptist Publication Society 
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THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 


Urgently calls for 


BRAINY, TRAINED LEADERS 


For 89 years Baptists haVe been proud of 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


A High-class Christian 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Secretary, F. G. BOUGHTON, Granville, Ohio 























Gordon Bible College 


Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years’ 
college degree of Th. B. Graduate School of Theology, 3 year course, graduate 
degree of B. D. 2 year Collegiate Training course. Interdenominational. 
Of full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated 
by a remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and student. body. New 
and beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work. 
Self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


NATHAN R. WOOD, PRESIDENT, 
GORDON BIBLE COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 































































In China— 


One Cent | 
will buy a meal 


Three Cents | 
will save a life for a day 


One Dollar 


will save a life for a month 


Two Dollars 
will save a mother and babe for a 
month 


Five Dollars 
will save a family for a month 


Ten Dollars 


will save a mother and babe till harvest 


Twenty-five Dollars 
will save a family till harvest 





Send Your Offering AT ONCE—The Situation Is Tragic 
Delay Means Death to Some 


Mr. George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


The General Board of Promotion AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 











of the Northern Baptist 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Convention | I enclose $........ for China Famine Relief. 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City : Pee... Fk cect. he eee nen... 
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